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: CARE OF THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN IN THE 
’ FAMILY AND IN THE SCHOOL. 
ALBERT GUTZMANN, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


' It is language which first makes man “human,” and the 
» sound of the speech is the expression of its true character; con- 
| sequently speech is naturally one of the objects of that care 
)which a healthful education of children renders necessary. 
Sound speech is just as much a condition of the full and free en- 
"joyment of life, as general health of body and mind. A person 
possessing a defective speech loses in comparison with other 
persons whose equal, or even superior, he may be in all other 
'fespects. The danger of a deterioration of our speech is greater 
‘than ever in our fast and busy modern age. Even with the best 
“intentions it will be impossible for the teacher to correct defects 
Fin articulation and speech with which the scholars were afflicted 
before they became of school age; and it is a sad fact that among 
the school children in the German Empire there are 80,000 to 
} 100,000 who stutter. 
» In order to clearly define the idea of a healthy speech, it 
will be best to state what we understand by unhealthy or de- 
ive speech. We mean here a stuttering, stammering, lisp- 
‘ing, nasal speech, also a shouting, blustering, or scolding speech, 
speech which is pitched too high, has no body to its sound, in 
a speech with is not zsthetical. To combat these ten- 





*Abstract of a paper read January 25th, 1901, by Albert Gutzmann, 
2! ector of the City Institution for Deaf-mutes at Berlin, at a meeting 
Ol the “Association for the Education of Children in Accordance with the 


Mules of Health.” Abstract prepared by H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 
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dencies is the object which the healthy care of the speech has 
in view. 

Speech is a faculty which is not innatc in man; every human 
being is born speechless. Gradually does the child learn to 
speak, and unconsciously speech is developed with the other 
bodily and mental faculties. The means of speech every one 
possesses at birth, but in its development it is subject to 
disturbances by disease or from other causes. To discover and 
counteract these causes should be our aim. Mechanical speech 
is produced by the prompt co-operation of the apparatus of 
speech—tongue, teeth, and lips; the apparatus of sound—the 
throat; and the organs of breathing—the lungs. Without 
breathing there is no sound, and it follows that the act of breath- 
ing plays a most important part in speaking, and that defective 
or irregular breathing works injury to speech. The breath- 
ing of children should therefore be watched, and if necessary, 
regulated. We, consequently, are led to the question, “What 
is healthy breathing and what is not?” The correct and healthy 
breathing is rib-breathing. It is produced by the direct action 
of the muscles of breathing which are attached to the walls of the 
chest. This action may be seen and felt. Rib-breathing is the 
breathing of healthy, normal man. Thus breathes the soldier 
when marching in the ranks, the athlete when exercising, the 
busy laborer earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, the 
actor on the stage, the sacred orator in the pulpit, the legislator 
in our parliament. Thus we breathe when our body is in a 
position which excludes rest and comfort; whilst the so-called 
stomach-breathing is the companion of ease, peculiar to early 
childhood and to old age, the periods of rest in human life. To 
show that a correct position of the body is of great importance 
for breathing, and therefore for the hygienic care of speech, we 
will state that an adult person draws his breath 13 times 4 
minute when lying down, 19 when sitting, and 23 when standing. 
For children which show a tendency towards defective and not 
vigorous breathing we would recommend exercises in energetic, 
full, and regular breathing, so as to have complete control over 
the lungs during the breathing, which exercises may be given 
by every mother. With small children these exercises are best 
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introduced by leading them to a conscious use of the air ducts, 
e. g., inhale and exhale through the nose,inhale through the nose 
and exhale through the mouth, inhale through the mouth and 
exhale through the nose, exhale and inhale through the mouth; 
the same, putting the hand against the side of the body, plac- 
ing the hands back of the head, raising the arms, ete. 

It will be important to cast a side glance at the psychology 
of speech, i. e., the action of the brain in producing speech. Let 
us for a moment realize in what manner achild learns his mother 
tongue. It is well known that this is principally effected through 
the sense of hearing. Thereby the word which is heard is noted. 
This is done through the brain, and in that part of the brain 
where this noting down of words is effected, there is the center 
of speech, viz., that faculty whereby we become conscious of 
language, where we receive or perceive words. We all know 
what an effort it requires to perceive and hold a hitherto un- 
known word, and it is scarcely necessary to state that without 
attentive listening, without the repetition of the word until it 
becomes the sure property of our memory, and without an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the word, progress in acquiring 
speech is impossible. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
to educate the attention of the child, to cultivate its word- 
memory, and to assure a complete understanding of the idea 
represented by the word. The understanding of words is only 
a part of the speech, the speaking itself is another part. As 
the nerves carry the heard word to a certain part of the brain, 
thus they set the organs of speech in motion from another part 
of the brain. The French scientist Broca found this “word 
moving center” in the wall of the third winding of the left part 
of the forehead. If this place is injured, the speech is disturbed, 
and what we call aphasia takes place. If the organs of speech 
are defective or do not work regularly, disturbances take place 
which we designate as stammering or stuttering (stuttering is 
a defect of the speech, stammeringa defect of the pronunciation). 

Turning to the development of speech, we distinguish 
several phases. The first of these covers the period of baby- 
hood. The yelling of children during this period is not without 
significance for the development of speech. The baby ex- 
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ercises lungs and voice, an excellent preparatory exercise for 
speaking. Screaming from some special cause should of course 
be checked by ascertaining the cause. But the tendency to 
screaming is found in all healthy babies, and the mother should 
not be discouraged thereby. Nature demands her right, and 
the baby must scream, even if it is not ailing. Care should of 
course be taken that babies do not cry themselves hoarse; for 
that spoils the voice. 

During this first period of the development of speech, the 
senses of sight and hearing are exercised. The sense of sight 
plays an important part. Even grown persons will at meetings 
try to find a place where they have a good view of the speaker, 
in a theater of the actor or singer. It is, therefore, strongly 
to be recommended to let a child with defective speech observe 
correct speaking, and note the movements of the organs of 
speech and the position of the speaker among its surroundings. 

The sense of hearing is, of course, absolutely indispensable 
for the acquiring of sound speech, and must likewise go through 
a certain development until it is perfect. Children should, there- 
fore, from the very earliest age be accustomed to listen attentive- 
ly to the speech of others; for superficial hearing frequently 
develops superficial speech. One should convince oneself wheth- 
er the child has heard exactly, by causing it to repeat what 
it has heard. This can, of course, only be done when the child 
has learned to speak a little. It is by no means unimportant 
what sort of speech the child hears even at this early age. It 
will distinguish the harsh tone of voice from the gentle; and care 
should be taken, in the interest of training the speech, to let 
the child hear a correct, even, and well modulated speech. 

In the second stage of the development of speech we notice 
that the child imitates speech. Whilst during the period of baby- 
hood it seemed to take delight exclusively in its own babbling, 
it now endeavors to imitate the speech of those who are con- 
stantly with it. The desire to speak which nature has planted 
in the child, will now develop powerfully; and if we desire 
that our children should speak well, we should furnish them 
with good examples. If the child hears its mother or nurse 
speak only correctly, distinctly, and with the proper modulation, 
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it will strive to imitate this example and gradually acquire the 
same correct and beautiful speech. There is much sinning in 
this respect by adult persons constantly indulging in so-called 
“baby-talk” with children. Later when the child goes to school, 
it begins to notice that it is lacking in this respect, it becomes 
the object of mockery by other children, and this inheritance 
from the nursery may have an injurious effect on its speech, 
and even on its character and its future life. But even if this 
“baby talk” is not indulged in to any great extent, many a 
mother sets a bad example to her child by speaking too fast. 
Speaking slowly means speaking distinctly, so that every syl- 
lable is fully and properly pronounced. Care should also be 
taken in the selection of servants, to obtain such as will at least 
speak fairly correct German. I could cite more than one in- 
stance where neglect in this matter has produced the most far- 
reaching consequences which made themselves felt till late in 
life, and interfered with the advancement of young persons in 
business or profession. 

It is, furthermore, of the utmost importance that no persons 
whose speech is in any way defective should hold positions as 
teachers. Speaking too fast—which, I am sorry to say, seems 
to be one of the failings of the fair sex, in whose hands the first 
education of children principally rests, is a very bad example for 
the child; and I believe that I am not saying too much, when 
I maintain that here are found the causes of the most glaring 
defects in the speech of children. When the child hears a per- 
son speak fast, it wants to speak just as fast, and so to speak 
stumbles in its speech, and finally becomes a confirmed stutterer. 
I consider stuttering as one of the worst defects of speech. In 
endeavoring to cure the child, the greatest care should be taken 
that the child does not become conscious of its defect. The 
child should not become aware of our intentions. It would, 
€. g., be utterly wrong to imitate the stuttering of the child, in 
order to show the ugly sounds. By setting a good example 
the child should be influenced; speak very slowly to the child, 
let it repeat very slowly what has been said, let it heave a breath 
before speaking the word; do this yourself to show how it is 
done, and observe the effect on the child. Tell the child short 
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stories, somewhat long drawn in the vocalization, and let it re- 
peat these stories sentence by sentence in the same manner, 
Tell the child some request shall be granted if it can express 
it without stuttering. At an early age it is comparatively easy 
by the exercise of some patience and perseverance to cure a 
child of stuttering, whilst at a later period in life it becomes a 
hard and often impossible task. Prevention is here, as in all 
cases, the best cure. Stuttering seems to be contagious, and it 
should be the aim of parents and teachers to remove children 
who show a tendency to stuttering at once from contact with 
persons suffering from this defect of speech. 

Before the child enters school, the parents should use their 
utmost endeavors to have their child speak correctly and without 
defects, for it will be found well nigh impossible to conquer the 
evil in school. In fact it would not be a bad idea, as has-been 
proposed, not to admit any stuttering children to school until 
in their home they have been cured of this defect. 

In conclusion I can not but express the ardent hope that, in 
view of the circumstance that the hygienic treatment of speech, 
or if I may use the term, the science of curing the defects of 
speech, opens out a wide and important field of research, a spec- 
ial professorship for this science might be established at our 
university: and that the time is not far distant when the students 
in our Normal schools (teachers’ seminaries) are made fully and 
thoroughly acquainted with the character of the various defects 
of speech, and with the preventive and curative measures. Only 
when this is done, conditions will be created such as are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the proper care and preservation of our 
beautiful mother tongue. 





SOME MUSCLES USED IN SPEECH. 
III. 
ADELLA F. POTTER, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
1. MuscLes OF THE TONGUE. 


In the last paper the hyo-glossus muscle was described as 
plaving an important part in the stretching of the vocal shelves 


by extrinsic effort. As was there stated, its effectiveness in 
the production of pure tone is dependent upon other tongue 
muscles without whose assistance its contraction would simply 
pull the back of the tongue downward toward the hyoid-bone. 

These assisting muscles furnish a firm support for the 
tongue so that the hyo-glossus muscle cannot by its contraction 
thus pull it downward, but will pull upward upon the united 
hyoid-bone and thyroid cartilage, tilting the latter upon the 
cricoid and thus stretching the vocal shelves. This firm sup- 
port is furnished by three muscles which are so placed that 
they can directly or indirectly raise the tongue, and two of them 
are attached to firm parts. It is needless to say that these 
muscles can support the tongue only by changing their ordinary 
condition of relaxation to one of contraction. 

StyLo-GLossus MuscLe:—This muscle is fastened above 
to the styloid process which projects inward and downward 
from the cranium a little above and in front of the ear. As 
shown in Fig. XI, the muscle extends downward and forward 
along the side of the tongue to its tip. Some of its fibres pass 
inward among those of the /ryo-glossus muscle and others among 
those of another tongue-raising muscle, the palato-glossus, which 
will soon be described. 

AcTion:—Since the stylo-glossus muscle extends forward 
as well as downward, its contraction would pull the tongue both 
backward and upward, but in correct singing and speech this 
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backward movement is prevented by another tongue supporting 
muscle, the genio-hyo-glossus. 

Genio-Hyo-Giossus MuscLe:—“The lowest strip of this 
muscle extends from the chin to the body of the hyoid-bone, 
All the rest of the fibres extend to the tongue, spreading from 
the chin in nearly all directions—upward and backward into 
the body of the tongue, outward and backward to its sides, and 
even forward to its tip.” This is well shown in Fig. XI. 


igure XI. 
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ActTion:—“The fibres extending backward would in con- 
tracting pull forward upon the tongue and hold it firm against 
the backward pulling of the stylo-glossus muscle, thus enabling 
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the latter to put forth a much stronger effort, of which only 
the up-pulling share would have effect upon the position of the 
tongue.” 

PaLATo-GLossus MuscLe:—The palato-glossi muscles, or 
anterior pillars of the fauces, were described in connection with 
the palato-pharyngei muscles. By looking into the mouth with 


Figure XII. 


Palato-pharyn- Uvula. 


geus muscle, AS 


Palato-glossus 
muscle. 





Front view of the descending palate muscles. (Luschka.) 


the tongue flattened, these pillars may be seen extending down 
from the roof of the mouth on each side in front of the tonsils. 
On reaching the tongue some of the fibres extend forward along 
its sides with those of the stvlo-glossi muscles, while others pass 
into the sides. The palato-glossi are shown in Fig. XII. 
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Action :—The palato-glossus can by its contraction pull the 
tongue upward or the soft palate downward. It is clear that 
before it can do either it must straighten its curve. Although 
favorably situated to pull upward upon the tongue, it is too 
small to balance the down-pulling force of the comparatively 
large hyo-glossus muscle. Its thickness is given as about one 
seventeenth of an inch, and its breadth one-eighth of an inch. 
While not the greatest up-pulling force, this muscle probably 
assists the larger stylo-glossus in preventing the depression of 
the tongue. 

Test No. 5. UsE oF THE TONGUE-SUPPORTING MUSCLEs:— 
Look into the mouth while singing or speaking. if the whole 
tongue falls below its natural level or if a groove is made in its 
middle line toward the back, you may know that the whole ora 
part of the up-holding effort is not being made. The sinking of 
the whole tongue would indicate that no up-pulling force was 
active, while the groove in the middle would show that this part 
was being pulled down by some of the fibres of the hyo-gloss 
muscles, while the sides were held up by the stylo-glossi muscles. 

Test No. 6. Use oF THE PaALatTo-GLossus MUuSCLE:— 
Press lightly with the end of the finger against the front of the 
tonsil. Sing or speak, and know that you are so far right if it 
moves inward toward the middle of the mouth; wrong if it does 
not move inward. 

The palato-glossus muscle, which here curves outward while 
relaxed, straightens on contraction, drawing inward the tonsil. 
If the tonsil remains unmoved this palato-glossus muscle cannot 
be contracting. 

Test No. 7. Use oF THE GENIO-Hyo-GLossus MUSCLE:— 
“Turn the tip of the tongue upward until it touches the inside of 
the upper front teeth and their gums, while you hold the mouth 
open to singing width. Push the end of the fore finger diagonally 
(sidewise) under the somewhat up-turned side of the tongue, thus 
necessarily bearing the corner of the mouth a very little back- 
ward. Press the finger tip very gently into the fleshy mass 
which is felt upon the side of the tongue just back of the so 
called ‘string,’ and sing a middle or high note, or even a power- 
ful low-one. “If the flesh does not press against the finger, be 
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assured that the highest form of artistic delivery is impossible; 
for the stylo-glosst muscles are either inactive or are drawing 
the tongue too far backward and too little upward.” In this 
test the swelling of the muscles will be but slight during speech; 
in singing it is more marked. 


Figure XIII. 


Bone of cranium, Eustachian tube. 


Levator palati 
muscle, 


Tensor palati muscle, 


= Hamular process. 
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muscle, 


Palato-pharyngeus 
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Rear body of thyroid 
cartilage. 


The palate and the larynx viewed from behind. 


2. MUSCLES OF THE PALATE. 


By moving the finger back along the roof of the mouth it 
will be found that the part just back of the hard palate is very 
soft and can be easily pushed up. This is the aponeurosis, a 
strong, inelastic, fibrous tissue in which all the palatal muscles 
end and which joins them to the hard palate. Just beyond this 
aponeurosis is felt the muscles of the soft palate. Four pairs of 
muscles start out from the sides of the palate, two extending 
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downward and two upward. The former, the palato-pharyngei 
and the palato-glossi, have already been described. The two 
pairs extending upward hold up the soft palate against the 
down-pulling of the muscles just named, “for if this support 
fails, the whole chain of muscles from palate to breast will be, 
in a sense, let down, enfeebled by being shortened, and with- 
held instinctively from even making the effort still possible, from 
fear of undue straining upon a tender unsupported fleshy mass.” 

LrevatTor Paxati:—The levatores-palati, shown in Figs. X 
and XIII, are attached to wedge-shaped portions of the tem- 
poral bones above and behind the palate, the two blunt points, 
one on each side, being about an inch and a half apart. “From 
these points and also from the Eustachian tubes, the two mus- 
cles extend downward, forward, and slightly inward to the sides 

Figure XIV. 


Upper end of levator palati 
muscle where itisattached 
to the cranium. 


Soft palate raised by leva- 
tores palati. 








Soft palate at its natural 
position. 





Lower end of palato- 
yharyngeus muscle where 
itis attached to the larynx, 








of the soft palate, where, as microscopic scrutiny shows, they 
spread out, some fibres passing in a downward curve to the 
middle of the palate, there meeting those of the other side; 
others passing further forward to fasten themselves upon the 
rear edge of the hard palate. The fibres which pass in a down- 
ward curve to the middle of the palate intersect those of the 
palato-pharynget muscle already described, and certain fibres 
even unite with the latter muscles and accompany them in their 
downward course.” 

Action:—As has been said, the palato-pharyngei muscles 
would, if employed alone, draw the soft palate downward; and 
to prevent this, the levatores palati muscles must contract with 
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equal force, thus furnishing a firm support against which the 
palato-pharynget muscles can pull strongly upward upon the 
horns of the thyroid cartilage to tilt it upon the cricoid and 
stretch the vocal shelves. 

These two pairs of muscles have been compared to two 
intersecting loops, although Fig. XIV would more nearly rep- 
resent their relations to one another. The heavy lines rep- 
resent the relative positions of the muscles in their ordinary 
state of relaxation, while the dotted lines represent their posi- 
tions when the soft palate has been drawn upward by undue 
contraction of the levatores-palati. 

“The widening of the back part of the mouth erroneously 
taught by many instructors, can be effected only by an extreme 
measure of this fault. As seen in the diagram the levatores-palati 
muscles separate as they rise from the sides of the soft palate, 
while the descending muscles, the palato-pharyngei, on contrac- 
tion will converge, or draw nearer together.” “The fact that 
the latter muscles are spread apart at their upper ends, visible 
in the back of the mouth, shows them to be almost wholly in- 
active and proves that an essential thyroid-tilting and shelf- 
stretching agent is not employed. The resulting tone cannot 
be the best possible, or nearly the best.” 

The levatores-palati muscles also support the palate against 
the down-pulling of the palato-glossi muscles which, “although 
much weaker than the palato-pharyngei muscles, would pull the 
palate down were it unsupported, and therefore be unable either 
to raise the tongue or hold it firm against the essential down- 
pulling of the hyo-glossi muscles which tilt the thyroid cartilage 
with shelf-stretching effect.” “The Jevatores-palati muscles, 
therefore, support the palate against the down pulling of two 
pairs of muscles, those extending from palate to tongue and 
those from palate to larynx.” They are assisted by another 
pair of muscles now to be described. 

TENSOR PALatr:—“The fensores-palati muscles are fastened 
above to the Eustachian tube and neighboring parts of the 
skull. ‘hey descend almost perpendicularly till they reach a 
little hook-like projection (the hamular process) around which 
they turn and pass horizontally inward to fasten their terminat- 
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ing tendons into the soft palate and its aponeurotic connection 
with the hard palate.” 

The hamular process projects downward “behind and above 
the last back tooth, and also nearer the middle of the mouth 
than the teeth. Indeed, it might be compared to a tooth about 
as thick as a knitting-needle growing downward from the bone 
just behind the upper jaw. It points downward at first and 
then curves slightly outward like a hook, hence its name ‘ham- 
ular.’ It can be felt easily by pressing upward with the finger 
a little behind and inside of the last upper back tooth.” Both 
the hamular process and the tensor palati muscle are seen 
clearly in Fig. XIII. The muscle is also seen in Fig. X. 

ActTIon:—‘“The tensor-palati can contract with consider- 
able force, for it is fastened above to the base of the skull; but 
several trials upon different subjects so far have failed to reveal 
the tensing or tight-drawing effect upon the soft palate which 
is usually ascribed to it. When its muscular part is pulled in 
the direction of its fibres, the whole soft palate will be moved a 
little forward and its front edge or aponeurosis drawn a little up- 
ward with no detectable sidewise stretching or tension. It is 
possible that it prevents excessive downward displacement of 
the front edge of the soft palate and does, therefore, act asa 
support against the severe downward pulling of the palato-gloss 
and especially of the palato-pharyngei muscles which likewise are 
attached in part to this aponeurosis.” 

Azycos UvuLa:—Only one palatal muscle remains, the 
azygos uvule, seen in Figs. XII and XIII. “It forms the inner 
muscular part of the little pendent piece, often popularly called 
the soft palate, which may be easily seen to hang down from the 
middle of the soft palate.” 

Action:—“Upon contraction, it draws the whole uvula in- 
ward into the palate, pointing it backward as it rises. It is 
hard to see what vocal office it can have, though many absurd 
views have been advanced regarding it. It may render the 
whole palate a little more firm so that it will support the down- 
pulling muscles more effectively. Whether usefully or only 
sympathetically, it certainly contracts upon high tones with 
sufficient force to remove the uvula from sight.” 
























Some Muscles Used in Speech. 





Summary of Muscles. 

{ stylo-glossus, 
up-pulling, | palato-glossus. 
Of the Tongue, 4 down-pulling, { hyo-glossus, 
| forward-pulling, 4 genio-hyo-glossus. 
line ( levator-palati, 
] it sti (tensor-palati. 


Of the Palate, 4 (palato-pharyngeus, 


down-pulling, i palato-glossus 
g 





q azygos uvule. 

| , 

(To be continued.) 

| Nore.—The words “the above diagram,” used on page 11 

of the February number, refers to Figure X on the page follow- 

ing. And in the same figure, the side-wording “The palato- 
pharyngeus muscle” is omitted although the line pointing to 

: 


the muscle is there. ] 











UPON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF IN PRUSSIA. 


I. 
O. DANGER, EMDEN, GERMANY. 


|The following is an abridgment of a paper by Mr. O, 
Danger, Director of the School for the Deaf in Emden, Germany. 
The original paper was very full in its treatment, covering the 
entire ground of its subject in general and in detail, and contain- 
ing with the rest much valuable appendix and tabular matter 
the most of which the limitations of our space compel us, much 
to our regret, to omit.—ED. | 


In the year 1853, C. W. Saegert, principal of the Royal 
Institute for the deaf in Berlin, was nominated Inspector Gen- 
eral of the education of the deaf in Prussia. In this position 
he had an office and voice in the Ministry of Public Education 
and Public Worship. His task consisted in this: “To take no- 
tice from time to time of the state of the existing Institutes for 
the education of the deaf; to indicate what according to his 
opinion and experience seemed necessary for the instruction 
and education of the deaf; to keep in correspondence with the 
respective local and provincial authorities, and to indicate 
through them what would be best to do.” After the death of 
Saegert (1879) this office was not given to a specialist any more, 
because they feared it might give rise to a separation of what 
concerned the education of the deaf, from that of the common 
schools, as had happened in the first half of the century. Dr. 
Schneider who did much good work for the public instruction 
in Prussia, had this office until he retired. At present Prof. Dr. 
Waetzold has the office of counsellor for the affairs of the deaf 
at the Ministry. 

In virtue of the law of March 11th, 1872, all the Prussian 
Institutes for the deaf were placed under the supervision of the 
state, as regards their object of education and instruction; but 


‘Translated and abridged by Giulio C. Ferreri, ‘Washington, -D. ¢ 
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by a Royal decree of July 27, 1885, this right of supervision on 
the part of the State was transmitted to the Provincial school 
authorities. 

Now, if one should infer from these legislative provisions, 
that the principal difference in the organization of the German 
and American schools lies in the fact of the German being cen- 
tralized, while centralization is entirely lacking in the United 
States, this would not be exact. They say in fact, that in virtue 
of the law of May 11th, 1872, the Institutions for the deaf were 
placed under the supervision of the State only in regard to their 
object of education and instruction. In every other respect the 
rules of 120 of the Prussian Provincial ordinance of June 21, 
1875, are in vigour, according to which the care of the deaf 
belongs to the Provincial administration. The election of the 
principal and teachers, the ratification of the didactic plans, the 
approvation of the statutes, etc., all this depends upon the 
State’s right of supervision; all the rest however is the business 
of the Provincial authorities who receive an annual sum from 
the treasury for the maintenance of the Institutions for the deaf. 
The State has a more extended right over the Royal Institute 
of Berlin. But let us see more particularly what are the rights 
above mentioned of the State in the matter of the instruction 
of the deaf. 

I. The attestation on the part of the State of the technical 
capacity of the principals and teachers. It is well known that Hill 
in his work “Gegenwartige Zustande” laments that the principal 
as well as the teachers did as they liked. Dr. Neumann, prin- 
cipal of the Institute of K6nigsberg, declared already in 1859 
“that it was owing alone to his entire ignorance of this special 
branch of education, that he had supposed one could teach the 
deaf at the same time that he exercised his profession as a 
preacher and also taught in other schools.” But until the law 
ofthe Provincial ordinance of 1875, the principals of the Normal 
schools in many places officiated also as principals of the Insti- 
tutions for the deaf, as the responsible office of technical direc- 
tor was considered a secondary matter. 

The principals of the Normal schools were at least ped- 
aogues. One could therefore suppose that they must have a 
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knowledge of what was proposed to them by the technical su- 
perintendent of the schools. But it was worse in those places 
where the office was expected to confer the ability. Thus for 
example in the 7oth year of the past century in a residence 
city of Germany, the principal of the Institute for the deaf wasa 
linen merchant. In this case the head teacher was indeed to be 
pitied! 

An end was put to this bad condition of things in Prussia, 
by the law establishing examinations for teachers and principals 
of the Institutions for the deaf (April 4th, 1878, and June rth, 
1881). It was in fact established that only those could be ad- 
mitted as teachers in the Institutions for the deaf: 1, candi 
dates of Theology and Philology, and graduates of the Normal 
school, who, after having graduated from the Normal course, 
had also passed successfully the two examinations for the de- 
gree of teacher; 2, the women approved of already as teachers 
in the three grades of the girls schools: all who had at least for 
two years assisted as apprentices in some Institution of the 
deaf, and afterwards had obtained in consequence of a special 
examination, the diploma as teacher of the deaf. 

There was established in every Province a special examit- 
ation committee for the teachers’ examinations. The examin 
ations are oral and written, and year by year the place for the 
examination to be held is established at some Institute for the 
deaf. For the candidates. who cannot acquire the necessary 
knowledge for the special teaching of the deaf in any other way, 
there is opened a Normal school at the Royal Institution of Ber- 
lin. The theoretical lessons are given by the Principal and one 
of the best teachers of the Institute, together with a professor 
from the University; the practice is done in the classes. The 
teachers—from 6 to 10—who follow the course receive regtr 
larly an annual subsidy of 1,200 marks. 

When one has been engaged as an ordinary teacher of the 
deaf for a period not less than five years, he may apply by meams 
of his superior, to the minister of Public Instruction to be ad- 
mitted to the examinations of Principals. These take place only 
in Berlin, under the presidency of the counsellor on the affaits 
of the deaf at the Ministry. 

Among the members of the Examining Committee are some 
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of the Provincial Counsel of the schools, and some principals of 
Institutes for the deaf. In these examinations the candidates 
besides giving proof of their practical ability in teaching, are also 
examined in general culture, and must give proof of a knowl- 
edge of English and French, and a little Latin, and be able to 
read fluently a book written in any of these languages. 

The Minister of Public Instruction can dispose annually of 
a sum of 20,000 marks for the higher culture of the teachers of 
the deaf. These funds are also used in aid of the teachers who 
travel for the purpose of study. 


II. Ratification of the plans of instruction on the part of the 
State. 


The fundamental principles of the didactic plans for the 
Prussian Institutes of the deaf must be submitted to the approba- 
tion of the Minister of Public Instruction. These Institutes are 
required to inform themselves in regard to the family, the re- 
ligious and civil community to which their deaf pupils have be- 
longed since their birth. 

As independent members of these communities, they must 
be able to understand the language independently, and to learn 
to express themselves in the language used by their neighbours. 
Therefore they must be instructed not only in, but by means of 
the German method, and the use of the artificial mimic is ex- 
cluded from the teaching. 

A uniform didactic plan for all the Prussian Institutes does 
not exist, and it would be difficult to adopt one on account of 
the decentralization of the education of the deaf. One could 
even doubt whether the time has yet arrived to propose such a 
general, satisfactory, and unprejudiced didactic plan. At first 
each Institute had its own special plan. Then they succeeded 
in giving the same plan to all the Institutes of the same Prov- 
ince. This is prepared, according to the consultation of all the 
Principals of the Institutions of the Deaf of each Province, by 
the authorities of administration, which are composed of a Com- 
mission from the Minister of Public Instruction and several 
members of the Provincial School Board. 

All the didactic plans however are agreed in this, that the 
aim of instruction in an Institute for the defective (and certainly 
among these are to be found our deaf), must be limited. The 
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State has no interest in giving to the defective a higher instruc- 
tion that that which the common schools give to the pupils en- 
dowed with all the senses. It leaves the rest to the wealthy 
parents of the deaf. 

Manual training is not taught in any Institute of Prussia, 
as is usual in the American Institutions. The reason is because 
in America the pupils are received at any age until 20 years; the 
Institutes of Prussia instead are only for children from 7 to Io 
years of age. 

The didactic plan which follows is for the Institute of the 
Province of Hannover, but with slight changes it would apply 
to all the Institutes of Prussia: 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION WITH THE TIME-TABLE FOR 
EACH CLASS. 


Number of lessons weekly 


| | ith 
Ist | 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th and 
year year year year year year 8th 
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III. The Statutes of the Institutions for the deaf depend upon 
the Government. 

It has been injurious to the instruction in the Prussian 
Institutes for the deaf that, until a few years ago, the deaf 
were not announced to the authorities, nor received into the 
schools until they were too old. Until 1901 compulsory in- 
struction for the deaf in Prussia was limited to the Province of 
Schleswig-Holstein alone. In October, 1892, the following 
provisions were made to obviate this injury: 

1. The local authorities must include deaf children also in 
the list to be consigned to the teacher of the place. 

2. The teachers must every year after examining the list, 
notify the school inspector in regard to the deaf children of 
school age, before the 15th of May. 

3. The school inspector must present the list before June 
ist to the civil authorities, (Provincial counsellors, magistrates.) 
These must then send it, not later than June 2oth, to the Direc- 
tion of the Institute for the deaf, which then will attend to the 
rest. 

The admission of the poor deaf in the Institutes does not 
meet with any difficulty ordinarily, since the law of July 11, 1891, 
because according to that law the expenses incurred are charged 
to the charitable institutions. It is often more difficult for deaf 
children belonging to families not of the very poor, to pay even 
part of the tuition. It is to be hoped that this difficulty will 
be diminished or eliminated by the law for compulsory educa- 
tion which will probably be presented in the year 1902. 

From what has been said it is evident that the opportunity 
has been given to the Institutes for the deaf in Prussia, to ac- 
quire real and true development, with the necessary unity of 
purpose. 

As to the character of the Institutes,—they are as follows: 


One (1) Institute belongs to the State (in Berlin). 

Forty-six (46) are Provincial (3 of which are separated but 
under the same principal). 

Three (3) are municipal. 

Seven (7) are private, or dependent on associations. 
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The scholars of 10 Institutes live in the Institutes, (these 
are boarding-schools), but the deaf. who live in the city are 
allowed to attend the school as day-scholars. The same per- 
inission is given by the 32 day-schools. The greater part of 
the pupils of these day-schools are lodged by the principal in 
suitable houses, (generally two by two). The principal is aided 
by his teachers in the care of these day-scholars. 

Ten of these Prussian Institutes are therefore mixed schools, 
that is, they admit day-scholars as well as boarders. In the 
mixed Institutes, the boarding schools are to be specially rec- 
ommended for the children who are morally spoiled or difficult 
to educate, and also for children in poor health and of little 
intelligence, who can find in the Institute the necessary care 
and assistance. 

(To be continued.) 








THE SIGN LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
Epitor THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW: 


In accordance with your request I present herewith statis- 
tics of the Sign Language in American Schools compiled in the 
same manner as those published in the Review of June, Igol. 
As | understand that you desire to publish these statistics from 
year to year, and in order to bring them in conformity with your 
other statistics, I have made one change in the basis of the fig- 
ures: in the statistics presented a year ago the figures were 
based on the total number of pupils present during the year 
1900; in those presented below the figures are based on the 
attendance on certain days, November 10, 1900, and November 
10, 1901. This will account for the difference in the figures 
given now and last year. The relative proportion in the dif- 
ferent classes is however practically the same. 

To those not familiar with the Annals statistics the follow- 
ing explanation may be appropriate. In the Annals the various 
schools are recorded according to methods of instruction used, 
as Combined, Oral, Manual, Manual Alphabet, and Oral-Manual 
Alphabet. The Combined System schools employ all methods 
that have been found advantageous in educating the deaf, many 
of the pupils being taught entirely by speech in the class room. 
But it is generally understood that all or nearly all the schools 
reported in the Annals as Combined recognize and use the sign 
language for chapel services, public addresses, lectures, etc., 
although in many of them it is restricted or even excluded from 
the class room. The Manual schools are similar to the Com- 
bined, except that for lack of means or other untoward circum- 
stances, they are unable to give instruction in speech. These 
schools are few and small. Manual Alphabet schools use the 
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manual alphabet but reject the sign language in and out of the 
class room. There is only one such school at present. Those 
recorded as Oral schools are supposed to exclude both the sign 
language and the manual alphabet, although in point of fact this 
is not strictly the case in some of them. 

Those classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are understood to 
use the Oral and the Manual Alphabet methods in separate de- 
partments, and to exclude the sign language. But in the IIl- 
inois Institution the sign language is still used for chapel serv- 
ices, etc., practically as in other Combined schools. 

The following statistics have been compiled from the An- 
nals. 1. By adding together the number of pupils in the Com- 
bined and Manual schools and including the Illinois Institution, 
the number of pupils in schools which recognize and use the 
sign language was 8645 in I1go0, and 8967 in Igo1. 2. By add- 
ing together the number of pupils in the Manual Alphabet 
school, and the Manual Alphabet department of the Mt. Airy 
school, the number of pupils in schools and departments which 
use the manual alphabet but not the sign language was 196 in 
1900, and 211 in 1901. 3. By adding together the number of 
pupils in the Oral schools including the Oral department of the 
Mt. Airy school (but not that of the Illinois Institution for 
reasons above given) the number of pupils in schools which rec- 
ognize neither the sign language nor the manual alphabet was 


1767 in 1900, and 1850 in Igol. 


Or to put the above statistics in tabular form: 


1 | 2 | 3 
om | Manual Al- | No Sign | 
Sign Lan- | phabet but | Language, | Totals 
guage used | no sign lan- | no Manual 
guage | Alphabet 














Pupils P’t’ge|Pupils P't’ge Pupils P’t’ge Pupils|P’t’ge 
100. % 
100. % 














i900, Nov. 10..... 8645 81.5%) 196 | 1.9% 


1901, Nov. 10.....| 8967 /81.3%] 211 | 1.9% 


1767 16.6%) 10608 





1850 116.8% 11028 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE STATISTICS ON THE SIGN LAN- 
GUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1900, IQOI. 
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OLoF HANSON. 
MANKATO, MINN., March 4th, 1902. 








NOTES FROM NORWAY. 


LARS A. HAVSTAD, CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


The principal of the State School for the Deaf at Tron- 
dhjem, Henrik Finch, died February 2d, 1902, in his  sixty- 
second year. He was a very able man and had for many years 
been the leader of the party opposing the universal application 
of the oral method. He himself taught by the manual method— 
the pure one, without signs—from 1878, when he became princi- 
pal, until 1891, when the oral method was made the only one 
employed in Norway. Before 1878 he had used the old French 
method, manual alphabet and signs. Mr. Finch always held 
that only sixty, perhaps seventy, per cent. of the pupils ought to 
be taught by the oral method. 

It may be mentioned that the Government Inspector of 
abnormal children’s schools has always been closely in accord 
with Mr. Finch as to opinions, but the National Assembly has 
not yet been persuaded that the decision of 1891 was wrong. 

Another of Mr. Finch’s followers is Mr. Bjorset of the 
Holmestrand school, who has, however, also opinions of his 
own. 

It is a peculiarity of the Norwegian school system that the 
pupils of low intellect are brought together in one school, that 
at Hamar, and the principal here, Mr. Elias Hofgaard,—by the 
way the teacher of Ragnhild Kaata—strongly supports the oral 
method, only allowing natural signs to a greater extent amongst 
feeble-minded children. 

The aim of the partisans of the late Mr. Finch is to have the 
method changed at the Hamar school, but they do not quite 
agree as to what system should take the place left by the oral 
method, some wishing to have the feeble-minded children educa- 
ted by the sign-manual method, doubting the effectivity of the 
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pure method of alphabet and writing as to such pupils. I do 
not believe that any change is imminent as long as Mr. Hof- 
gaard is at the head of the Hamar school. 

The late Mr. Finch’s now vacant place will be difficult to 
fill. He was so able a man and so conscientious a worker that 
even his antagonists feel that the cause of the education of the 
deaf in Norway has sustained a great loss. We have not many 
such men to lose. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 





APPENDIX 4g. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE EARLY REPORTS OF THE HARTFORD 
SCHOOL SHOWING THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
SCHOOL TOWARDS SPEECH TEACHING. 
1817-1819. 

| The following extracts from the first three reports of the 
Hartford School contain everything in these reports relating to 
the teaching of speech, and the attitude of the school towards 
articulation teaching. They also contain the history of the 
school, its general policy, and a description of the methods of 
instruction pursued. 

Most of the early reports, if not all of them, were written by 
the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, although other names are 
appended, and his name does not appear at all in this con- 
nection. 

The following extracts are taken from Gallaudet’s letter to 
his Board of Directors dated January 11, 1830 (before the ap- 
pearance of the 14th Annual Report, May 8, 1830), in which he 
recites various services he had rendered the Institution without 
recognition: 

“Our vacations are but two months in the year; 
during some of these, it has fallen to my lot, in common 
with the other instructors, to remain and take a general 


oversight of the establishment, and of such of the 
pupils as did not return home, and during others, and 


"By Alexander Graham Bell. Six chapters of this work have been 
published in Vol. II, also Appendices A to P, see Index to Vol. II. For 
Appendices Q to 39 see Index to Vol. III. For Appendices 40 to 48 see 
Vol. IV, pp. 19 to 41.—Ep, 
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nearly all of the vacations in the spring, I have been de- 
tained by the business of the annual meeting happen- 
ing at that time, and by the preparation of the annual 
reports, twelve of which I have written, and arranged 
and prepared the original compositions of the pupils 
for the press: a labor demanding no small amount of 
time and care.” * * * * © © © “Tn support 
of this position, may I allude to the peculiar difficulties 
which I had to encounter, and which, by the blessing of 
God, I overcame while in Europe; to the amount of 

funds which I was instrumental in raising;to the succes- 
sive annual reports which I have prepared, to the im- 
pressions made by means of addresses, and sermons, 
and public exhibitions, on legislatures and the inhabit- 
ants of some of our largest cities, and on the Congress 
of the United States, favorable to the prosperity of the 
Institution; to the securing, by previous correspon- 
dence and by my own personal attendance on their re- 
spective legislatures, theappointment of commissioners 
from the New England states, and the abandonment 
of projects almost ripe for execution, for the establish- 
ment of other schools, and the concentration of public 
patronage on one for all New England; to the conduct- 
ing for years a very delicate and difficult controversy, 
if it may be so called, with the New York Institution, 
and affording complete satisfaction to the Commis- 
sioners chosen on the part of that state to visit the In- 
stitution of the superiority of our mode of instruction; 
to the enlisting the feelings and good will of hundreds 
of respectable visitors from all parts of the union; to 
the carrying on a correspondence with distinguished 
individuals, and officers of government with. regard to 
the interests of the deaf and dumb generally and the 
welfare of this institution more particularly; to the 
making improvements in the course, and manner of in- 
struction, and in the religious exercises of the pupils; 
to the educating some pupils who are now assistant 
teachers, and to the furnishing in the early progress 
of the school specimens of the attainments of the pupils 
which excited surprise even in the older establishments 
in Europe; and in these, and other ways, to the secur- 
ing to this institution, while yet in its infancy, the ap- 
probation and patronage of our own country, and an 
elevated rank among those of long standing in foreign 
countries. So far as I have been instrumental, under 
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the support of a kind superintending Providence, in the 
accomplishment of these objects; and, so far as I have 
performed the more ordinary business of the institution 
with promptness, dispatch and success, ought not a 
proper regard to be had to the qualifications in the 
possession of which I originally entered into your em- 
ployment? 

“Are not the services of all public agents and pro- 
fessional men estimated in this way, and ought my ser- 
vices, then, to be estimated by the precise number of 
hours and minutes that it has taken me to render them; 
or ought I in this respect to be placed on a level with 
younger men, who have not had the same advantages 
of experience and of education as myself?” 


The above extracts are taken from the Life of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, by his son Edward Miner Gallaudet, Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1888, pp. 171 and 183.—A. G. B.] 


(From First Report of Hartford School, 1817, June 1). 


“About two years since, seven persons met in this 
city, and appointed a committee to solicit funds to en- 
able Mr. Gallaudet to visit Europe, for the purpose of 
qualifying himself to become an instructor of the Deaf 
and Dumb. The generous promptitude with which 
means were furnished, put it in his power to embark 
soon after for England. Not meeting with a satisfac- 
tory reception at the London Asylum, he went to Edin- 
burgh. Here new obstacles arose from an obligation 
which had been imposed upon the institution in that 
city not to instruct teachers in the art for a term of 
years; thus rendering unavailing the friendly desires 
of its benevolent instructor, and the kind wishes of its 
generous patrons. After these repeated disappoint- 
ments and discouragements, in which, however, let us 
behold a providential hand, Mr. Gallaudet departed for 
Paris, where he met with a very courteous and favor- 
able reception from the Abbé Sicard, and soon com- 
menced his course of lessons in the establishment over 
which that celebrated instructor presides. An ar- 
rangement made with Mr. Laurent Clerc, himself deaf 
and dumb, one of the professors in the institution of 
Paris, and well known in Europe as a most intelligent 
pupil of his illustrious master, enabled Mr. Gallaudet 
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to return to his native country with this valuable assist- 
ant, much sooner than had been expected. By this 
circumstance, a new zeal in the cause was excited, in 
some measure commensurate with the more favorable 
auspices under which the interests of our Asylum now 
appeared. They arrived in this place in August last, 
and soon after visited some of our large cities for the 
purpose of soliciting funds for the establishment; with 
what success, may be learned by referring to the treas- 
urer’s account connected with this report. Many in- 
stances of individual munificence will be found re- 
corded in the list of donations. The patrons of this 
institution need not our thanks: They have a higher 
gratification in the reflection, that they have contrib- 
uted to the means which are now using, for shedding 
light upon many an immortal mind, which, but for their 
munificence, might otherwise have remained in dark- 
ness. We solicit their prayers that the means they 
have furnished may be so blessed as to. promote the 
cause of Christ, and the eternal welfare of those who 
are here benefited by their bounty. 

“In May, 1816, the legislature of this state passed 
an act incorporating this institution; and in October 
last made a grant of five thousand dollars in aid of its 
funds. 

“The establishment was opened on the 15th.April, 
and it already contains upwards of twenty pupils, 
whose names are subjoined to this report. A number 
of them are of full age, some of whom have expressed 
much interest at the attempts which have been made, 
as yet in a very imperfect manner, to explain to them 
some of the simplest doctrines of revelation. 

“When we look back we have surely cause for 
abundant gratitude to God for what has already been 
accomplished; and although we have to lament that 
our means are altogether inadequate to the support 
and instruction of those pupils who are in indigent cir- 
cumstances, let us look forward with humble confi- 
dence that HE by the word of whose power the dumb 
spake, can prepare the way before us, and will if he see 
fit, make use of this Asylum as an instrument, not only 
to increase the temporal happiness of those who may 
become objects of its care, but to communicate to them 
a knowledge of himself as their only Saviour, and of 
those mansions of rest where all will equally rejoice in 
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the participation of happiness without imperfection, 
and without end. 
“Hartford, June Ist, 1817. 
DANIEL WADSWORTH, ) 
WILLIAM ELY, ~ Committee.” 
HENRY HUDSON, 





(From Second Report of Hartford School, 1818, May 16). 


“Thus far the labours of the instructors have been 
principally directed to the improvement of the pupils in 
written language. This is the only avenue to the various 
departments of knowledge which books contain, and 
which must, forever, be inaccessible to the deaf and 
dumb, until they become familiar with the powers and 
use of letters in their various forms and combinations. 
This, also, is necessary even for the purposes of their 
common intercourse with mankind, most of whom 
know nothing of the manner in which thoughts can 
so easily and distinctly be expressed by signs and 
gestures. 

“Some simple lessons, however, have been given 
the pupils in astronomy, and geography; and their 
views of the world which they inhabit have been much 
enlarged by occasional descriptions of its mighty and 
diversified population, with its varieties of climate, 
manners, customs, and government. Still, correct 
orthography, the meaning of words, and their combi- 
nation into phrases and sentences, have been the ob- 
jects of instruction to which the attention of the teach- 
ers has been, and must, for some considerable time to 
come, yet be, principally, directed. The magnitude of 
their task, in this respect, will doubtless be duly appre- 
ciated by all reflecting minds, when it is considered, 
how many years of patient labour must be bestowed 
even upon those youth who are in possession of all 
their faculties, before they are able to read and write 
their mother tongue correctly; possessing, too, as they 
do, a most invaluable privilege of which the deaf and 
dumb are deprived —the constant opportunity of learn- 
ing language by their daily intercourse with mankind. 

“How far the use of written language, as a me- 
dium for the communication of thought, has been suc- 
cessfully taught in the Asylum during the past year, 
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may be perhaps estimated from a few specimens of the 
compositions of some of the most advanced pupils, 
entirely original with regard to thought, style, choice 
of words, and orthography, which are annexed to this 
report.’ * * “The system of instruction, in its general 
outlines, is like that so successfully pursued in the In- 
stitution in Paris. It sprung from the wonderful genius 
of the Abbé De L’Epée. His successor is the venerable 
Abbé Sicard who still, in the decline of life, enjoys all 
the freshness and energy of youth, and like some 
stately tree of the forest, extending its arms, as if for 
the support and protection of the plants which fondly 
encircle its trunk, spreads his parental care over the 
unfortunate children to whose happiness his talents and 
life have been devoted. This father of the deaf and 
dumb is now exhibiting, even to this new world, the 
most satisfactory proof of the admirable perfection to 
which he has carried the system of his predecessor, in 
the attainments of his interesting and worthy pupil. 
This system, however, so matured in all its philo- 
sophical principles, and so sure of efficacy in its prac- 
tical result, is yet, in some respects to be accommo- 
dated to the peculiar structure and idioms of our own 
language. The regular course of lessons in the Asylum 
is yet to be reduced to method, and its instructors, with 
the exception of Mr. Clerc, to whom our country will 
ever be indebted for the possession of his curious and 
ingenious art, are yet under his skill and guidance, to 
be trained to the complete mastery of the science and 
practice of their profession. 


“The instructors have felt it to be their duty to 
exert themselves to convey useful religious knowledge 
to their pupils, and there is reason to believe that their 
exertions have not been without success. Ina regular 
series of written lectures, always explained and illus- 
trated by signs, the principal events recorded in the 
sacred volume, with some of its essential doctrines, 
have been communicated to the most attentive group 
of expectants of delight, which perhaps the eye ever 
witnessed. To their astonished view has been opened 
the sublime idea of the Infinite and Eternal God, the 
Creator and Sustainer of all things, concerning whose 
existence and character some of these imprisoned 
minds seemed to have had scarcely any conception, 
while those of mature age, who had been led by the in- 
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struction of their friends to the contemplation of some 
Being in the heavens, evidently had formed of him the 
most crude, and, in some instances, the most absurd 
notions. A knowledge, also, of the souls immortality, 
of a future state of retribution, and of the manner in 
which their eternal existence may be rendered happy, 
has been, in part at least, unfolded to them. They 
have been taught, too,how much love they owe to their 
Heavenly Father; how they ought, by their own ex- 
pressive language of signs, to pray to him; and how 
they are bound to imitate the example of Christ in 
the habitual exercise of charity and good-will towards 
all their fellow-men. The more advanced pupils have 
understood these truths to a very considerable extent, 
and all have made such progress in the acquisition 
of religious knowledge, as to sanction the belief, that 
nothing but persevering efforts will be necessary for 
the complete development to their minds of those 
truths, the understanding and belief of which, under the 
blessing of God, will conduce to their own present and 
future happiness, and fit them for usefulness in the 
world. It is a fact, too, which ought to encourage the 
hopes, and animate the prayers, of all the friends of 
the Asylum, that the knowledge already imparted to 
the pupils has had a very happy influence upon them; 
while the eagerness with which they receive instruction 
and the interest with which they often converse about 
it with their teachers, and among themselves, afford 
a truly animating prospect.” * * * * * * = = 
“In the name of the Directors, 


JOHN RUSS, Clerk. 
“Hartford, May 16, 1818.” 


(From Third Report of Hartford School, 1819, May 15.) 

[This report contains the policy of the school, a statement 
of the methods of instruction employed, and defines the attitude 
of the school towards articulation teaching. It contains also 
a list of pupils; receipts for board and instruction, containing 
incidentally the names of parents of the pupils; the by-laws of 
the Connecticut Asylum; and a prospectus in which occurs the 
following passage: “Cases have occurred in which, from the 
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want of sufficient information with regard to the regulations 
of the Asylum, it has been found necessary to refuse admit- 
tance; and the friends of the pupils have thereby incurred the 
expense of a long and useless journey.” (See Appendix P, 
Review, Vol. II, p. 518). 

This report also contains a copy of an act passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, 1819, May 1, 
changing the name of the Institution from “The Connecticut 
Asylum for the Education and Instruction of Deaf and Dumb 
Persons,” to “The American Asylum at Hartford for the Edu- 
cation and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.”’—A. G. B.] 


“It was necessary to send abroad for a knowledge 
of the art of instructing the Deaf and Dumb. This art 
must be communicated to others. It must in some 
measure be accommodated to the peculiar structure 
and idioms of our language. All this demands new 
teachers, time, patience and labor. * * * * * #* 

“The Congress of the United States has made a 
generous grant to the Asylum of more than 23,000 
acres Ofiond. * * * * * 

“During the past year the pupils have been dis- 
tributed into fiveclasses undertheir respective teachers. 
The course of instruction has been that which was 
concisely laid down in the last report. The instructors, 
by a constant familiar intercourse with the deaf and 
dumb, which a residence under the same roof with 
them has furnished, and still more, by means of the 
daily lectures on the language of signs, which have 
been given by their ingenious and experienced as- 
sociate, Mr. Clerc, have made such attainments in the 
acquisition of the principles of this science, that they 
hope very soon to become masters of their profession, 
and thus to secure its advantages, beyond the danger 
of loss. 

“Their efforts have still been, and will continue to 
be directed to the improvement of the pupils in written 
language. Four different modes of communication are 
employed in conductingthe business of instruction. The 
first, on which all the rest are founded, and without 
which every attempt to teach the deaf and dumb would 
be utterly vain and fruitless, is the natural language 
of signs, originally employed by the deaf and dumb 
in all their intercourse withtheirfriends and each othe 
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singularly adapted to their necessities, and so signifi- 
cant and copious 1n its various expressions, that it 
furnishes them with a medium of conversation on all 
common topics the very moment that they meet, al- 
though, before, entire strangers to each other, and 
it is even used by themselves, in a vast variety of in- 
stances, to denote the invariable operations of their 
minds and emotions of their hearts. 


“The second mode of communication, is the same 
natural language of signs, divested of certain peculiari- 
ties of dialect which have grown out of the various cir- 
cumstances of life under which different individuals 
have been placed, reduced to one general standard, and 
methodized and enlarged by the admirable genius of 
the Abbé de L’Epée and the still more ingenius im- 
provements of his venerable successor, the Abbé Si- 
card, so as to accommodate it to the structure and 
idioms of written language, and thus to render it in 
itself a perspicuous, complete and copious medium of 
thought, bearing so strong an affinity to the Chinese 
language of hieroglyphical symbols, that what the pro- 
found Mr. Morrison, inthe preface to his very elaborate 
dictionary of the language of that singular people, says 
of the one, may with exacttruth be applied to the other. 
‘To convey ideas to the mind by the eye, the Chinese 
language answers all the purposes of a written medium, 
as well as the alphabetic system of the west, and per- 
haps, in some respects better. As sight is quicker 
than hearing, so ideas reaching the mind by the eye, 
are quicker, more striking and vivid, than those which 
reach the mind by the slow progress of sound. The 
character forms a picture, which really is, or by early 
associations is considered, beautiful and impressive. 
The Chinese fine writing darts upon the mind with a 
vivid flash, a force and a beauty of which alphabetic 
language is incapable. Chinese writing is also more 
permanent than the alphabetic system, which is ever 
varying its spelling with the continually changing pro- 
nunciation of the living voice. Perhaps the Chinese 
written language has contributed in some degree to 
the unity of the Chinese nation.’ All this without ex- 
aggeration, is equally true of the language of the deaf 
and dumb when reduced to a regular system, so that 
it differs from the Chinese language, only, or principal- 
ly, in this respect, that the latter forms its symbols with 
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pencil, while the other portrays them by gesture, the 
attitudes of the body and the variations of the count- 
enance. 

“The third mode of communication, is by means 
of the manual alphabet, by which the different letters 
of our English language are distinctly formed by one 
hand.—tThis enables the deaf and dumb, after they have 
been taught the meaning and use of words, to converse 
with their friends with all the precision and accuracy 
of written language, and with four times the rapidity 
with which ideas can be expressed by writing. A per- 
son of common understanding can very soon learn this 
alphabet, and it affords to all who will bestow the tri- 
fling pains which are necessary to acquire it, a ready, 
easy, sure and expeditious mode of conversing on all 
subjects with the deaf and dumb. 

“The fourth mode of communication, is by means 
of writing. This is habitually employed in the school 
rooms, and by it the pupils are taught the correct or- 
thography of our language, to correspond by letters 
with their friends, and to derive from books the vast- 
treasures of knowledge which they contain. 

“Articulation is not taught. It would require more 
time than the present occasion furnishes, to state the 
reasons which have induced the Principal of the 
Asylum and his associates not to waste their labor 
and that of their pupils upon this comparatively use- 
less branch of the education of the deaf and dumb. In 
no case is it the source of any original knowledge to 
the mind of the pupil. In few cases does it succeed so 
as to answer any valuable end: But its real value may 
well be estimated from the opinion of one of the most 
distinguished philosophers of the age, who for many 
years resided in Edinburgh, where Mr. Braidwood, 
perhaps the most accomplished teacher of articulation 
to the deaf and dumb which the world ever saw, lived 
and kept his school. The mere mention of the name of 
Dugald Stewart, is sufficient to give force to any senti- 
ments which so profound an observer of the human 
mind may have expressed on this interesting subject. 
In his acount of James Mitchell, a boy born blind and 
deaf, published in the transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, Part First of Vol. VII, page 39, he says: 
—‘ But Sicard’s aim was of a different, and of a higher 
nature; not to astonish the vulgar by the sudden 
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conversion of a dumb child into a speaking automaton; 
but, by affording scope to those means which nature 
herself has provided for the gradual evolution of our in- 
tellectual powers, to convert his pupil into a rational 
and moral being.’—And again, page 46. ‘I have been 
led to insist at some length on the philosophical merits 
of Sicard’s plan of instruction for the Dumb, not only 
because his fundamental principles admit of an obvious 
application (mutatis mutandis) to the case of Mitchell; 
but because his book does not seem to have attracted 
so much notice in this country as might have been ex- 
pected among those who have devoted themselves to 
the same profession. Of this no stronger proof can be 
produced, than the stress which has been laid, by most 
of our teachers, on the power of articulation, which can 
rarely, if ever, repay to a person born deaf, the time 
and pains necessary for the acquisition. This error was, 
no doubt, owing, in the first instance, to a very natural, 
though very gross mistake, which confounds the gift 
of speech with the gift of reason; but I believe it has 
been prolonged and confirmed in England, not a little, 
by the common union of this branch of trade with the 
more lucrative one, of professing to cure organical im- 
pediments. To teach the dumb to speak, besides, (al- 
though, in fact, entitled to rank only a little higher 
than the art of training starlings and parrots), will al- 
ways appear to the multitude a far more wonderful feat 
of ingenuity, than to unfold silently the latent capacities 
of the understanding; an effect which is not, like the 
other, palpable to sense, and of which but a few are 
able either to ascertain the existence, or to appreciate 
the value—It is not surprising, therefore, that even 
those teachers who are perfectly aware of the truth of 
what I have now stated, should persevere in the diffi- 
cult, but comparatively useless attempt, of imparting 
to their pupils that species of accomplishment which is 
to furnish the only scale upon which the success of 
their labours is ever likely to be met with by the public.’ 


“Abandoning, then, the comparatively useless at- 
tempt to teach their pupils articulation, the instructors 
in the Asylum, have laboured rather to convey import- 
ant intellectual and religious knowledge to their minds 
by means of the four modes of communication which 
have been already mentioned. With what success these 
labours have been crowned can be best appreciated by 
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those who have had an opportunity of witnessing the 
very satisfactory progress of the pupils; by the inspec- 
tion of their own original compositions; and from the 
testimony of their parents and friends, who, it is con- 
fidently believed, have in all cases expressed the most 
unqualified approbation of the attainments which they 
have made in a comparatively short space of time. 


“The mere improvement, of the pupils, however, 
in intellectual knowledge has formed but a part of the 
plan which the Principal and his associates, together 
with the Superintendent and his lady have pursued. 
The original design of this Institution was to make it 
the gate to heaven for those poor lambs of the flock who 
have hitherto been wandering in the paths of igno- 
rance, like sheep without a shepherd. Separated, for 
a season, from their own families, they have been as- 
sembled under the same roof, having their teachers for 
their companions and friends, and provided with a tem- 
porary father and mother to whom they could contin- 
ually resort for protection and counsel. As fast as 
their opening understandings have been capable of re- 
ceiving the simple doctrines of the gospel, have these 
doctrines been unfolded to their view. Most of the 
important facts recorded in the sacred oracles have 
been communicated to them, and the interesting truths 
of revelation addressed to their consciences and urged 
upon their acceptance. During the past year, both in 
the school and in the family, those who have had the 
care of their government and instruction, have wit- 
nessed occasional seasons of seriousness among them 
when it seemed as if God was of a truth very near to 
their souls. ‘What shall I do to be saved ?’ is a ques- 
tion which, in hundreds of instances, has been proposed 
by many of them in their own expressive language, 
with a look of entreaty more earnest than words could 
describe. And it is a fact which should be very encour- 
aging to all the lovers of evangelical truth, that the 
humbling doctrines of salvation alone through the blood 
of JESUS CHRIST, and of sanctification alone through 
the influences of that SPIRIT which HE died to pur- 
chase, have been the very doctrines which have af- 
forded these children of misfortune consolation, en- 
couragement and support. The phraseology of their 
Divinity continually alludes to JESUS CHRIST. He 
seems to be the palpable object of faith upon which 
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their minds most easily fasten. Under the direction 
of the heads of the family they surround the morning 
and evening altar of devotion. Their supplications to 
their Father who is in Heaven are expressed by their 
teachers in their own native language of signs. No 
one who witnesses the almost breathless attention with 
which they encircle the organ of their communication 
to heaven, and the intenseness with which they observe 
the petitions which he offers up, can doubt for a mo- 
ment, that all of them think the duty in which they are 
engaged a very serious one, that most of them under- 
stand its true import, and that many of them actually 
worship the Father of their spirits in spirit and in truth. 
“What is still more affecting, the fact has often 
occurred, and among a large proportion of the whole 
number of pupils, not excepting the very youngest, 
that silent, unostentatious and retired, they have been 
observed, secretly offering up, by signs and gestures, 
their broken and imperfect, though sincere requests to 
their Father who is in Heaven. ‘Does God understand 
signs?’ is a question which they have more than once 
put to their guardians, and an answer in the affirmative 
has brightened their faces with the liveliest expressions 
of gratitude and hope and joy. * * * * * * * 
“In the name of the Directors, 
SETH TERRY, Clerk. 
“Hartford, May 15, 1819.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Thirty-ninth Biennial Report of the Kentucky Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes at Danville. Igor. 

The Board of Commissioners, through its President, makes 
a strong appeal for enlarged facilities for the rapidly increasing 
number of children in the school. There have been no addi- 
tions to the buildings in many years, and in the last ten years 
the attendance has doubled. The Commissioners ask for two 
buildings to cost $25,000 each, one for little boys, and the other 
for little girls; also for a steam plant and laundry to cost $20,- 
coo; also additional annual appropriation of $5,000. 

[Since the above was put in type, the Legislature has 
granted to the school $60,000 for buildings and $4,000 additional 
allowance for purposes of maintenance.—ED. | 

The superintendent of the school, Mr. Augustus Rogers, 
reports an attendance of 356 pupils, with a total enrollment 
during the two years of 483. The Census Bureau reports give 
the names of over 700 deaf children of school age in the state, 
showing a large number not enjoying the benefits of an educa- 
tion. It would be useless however to attempt to get these 
children into the school until the crowded condition of the build- 
ings is relieved. 

With reference to the methods of the school the Superin- 
tendent speaks as follows: 

“The methods most used in the education of deaf children 
are the manual method, in which writing, finger spelling, and the 
sign language to a limited extent are employed; and the oral 
method by which deaf children are taught to articulate, or to 
speak, and to read the lips, receiving instruction by noting the 
movement of the lips of the teacher and by writing, making no 
use of the conventional sign language and the manual alphabet. 
Those schools using the latter method only are known as oral 
schools, while those using both methods are generally designa- 
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ted as combined method schools, and it is to the latter class 
that this institution belongs. 

“Every child, who enters our school at a proper age, is 
given an opportunity to learn speech and lip-reading, but if after 
a fair trial little or no progress is made, we transfer it to the 
manual department where it is taught by the manual method as 
explained above. 

“Of the pupils in school at this time, 141 are taught orally. 
It should not be understood that these oral pupils have no 
knowledge of the sign language, or that they receive no instruc- 
tion through this language, for we use signs freely in our 
morning chapel services, and all of our pupils use them out of 
school in their daily intercourse with each other. 

“Until the present year, we have had a number of pupils, 
from five classes of the manual department, who received a drill 
in articulation of fifty minutes each day under one of our oral 
teachers, but after noticing carefully the progress of these pupils 
for several vears, we have decided that it is not advisable to con- 
tinue this work longer, and that it is more profitable for this 
teacher of articulation to devote her whole time to one class.” 





Biennial Report of the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Staunton. rgor. 

The report of the Superintendent, Mr. Wm. A. Bowles, 
gives the school enrollment of 212 pupils, which number fills the 
dormitories to their utmost capacity and compels the rejection 
of fifteen or twenty eligible children. The census returns show 
over 700 deaf children and blind children of school age in the 
state, which leads Mr. Bowles to urge that provision be made 
for the education of the colored deaf and the colored blind of 
the state who it may be inferred have not at present any educa- 
tional privileges. Mention is made of two of the graduates of 
the school having passed the entrance examination to Gallaudet 
College, and it is added that they are the first congenitally deaf 
pupils of the school who have succeeded in doing this. 

Regarding the course of instruction Mr. Bowles says: 


“The course of instruction is about what is found in our pub- 
lic schools. The first object in the education of the deaf is to 
give them a command of written English, as that is to be the 
mode of communication with the great majority of them, when 
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they go out from school. A part of each Sunday is devoted to 
the study of the Bible, with such instruction as to avoid all sec- 
tarian teaching. Our instruction in the Deaf Department for the 
most part is by the combined method, 7. ¢., partly by signs, 
partly by manual spelling, and partly by the oral method. All 
who possess special aptitude for speech and lip reading are put 
into the articulation or oral classes.” 


Application is made for a new school building to cost 
$9,000 and an addition to the dining-room to cost $3,500. These 
additions if made will provide room sufficient for all needs for 
fifteen years to come. 

A “Session Book” is issued as a pamphlet which gives a 
complete time-table and programme for the year, showing 
among other things the duty days and hours of the teachers 
with their turns in chapel, study hour, and as editors of the 
school paper. 





Report of the Maryland School for the Deaf at Frederick. 

I9OI. 

The principal, Mr. Chas. W. Ely, reports an attendance 
during the past two years of 129, with Io0o present this session. 
The retirement from the work is noted of Mr. Chas. M. Grow 
who himself deaf had been a teacher of the deaf continuously 
for fifty years. 

With regard to methods employed the Principal states the 
practice of the school as follows: 

“Every pupil at entrance is put in a speech class under a 
skillful teacher of experience and is continued there for a year. 
At the end of that time there is a re-classification, the less 
promising cases being transferred to other classes where their 
instruction is continued by other methods, some of them how- 
ever receiving daily lessons in speech. 

“In other classes we employ the language of signs to a 
limited extent, finger spelling and writing. We endeavor by the 
shortest and most efficient means to reach the mind and heart 
and develop the mental and moral powers. We aim to give 
the pupils the ability to express their thoughts in correct 
English and as far as possible to furnish their minds with needed 
knowledge. Our course of study is similar to that of the public 
schools.” 
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Storia del R. Instituto Nazionale pei Sordomuti in Genova 
[History of the Royal National Institution for the Deaf in 
Genoa], by Rev. S. Monaci. Second edition. Genova, tip. 
Sordomuti, 1gor. 

In the month of May, 1801, the Rev. O. Assarotti began in 
his room the instruction of some poor deaf in Genoa. His 
private school soon became the most important Institution for 
the Deaf in Italy. They say that O. Assarotti used an eclectic 
system, but from the beginning he adopted the didactic means 
of the French school. He had also an epistolary correspond- 
ence with the celebrated Abbé Sicard. 

The fame of the school of Genoa attracted many clever men 
to study the method of instructing the deaf, and this was the 
origin of the diffusion of this special branch of education in 
Italy. For this reason O. Assarotti was justly called the Ital- 
ian De l’Epée. 

Rev. S. Monaci, the Principal of the Institution of Genoa, 
gives us a particularized history the work of O. Assarotti 
and of his successors, and of the development of the school of 
Genoa from its foundation until our day. The first edition was 
published in 1892, when the second national meeting of the It- 
alian teachers took place in the Royal Institution of Genoa. 
But the second edition of it is entirely a new work, rich in 169 
historical and statistical documents, and 88 fine illustrations. 
It is a very fine volume of 331 and CCXLII pages. 

This new edition was published at the expense of the Insti- 
tute, on the occasion of the centennial commemoration of its 
opening, (May, Igor). 





Metodo per insegnare la lingua ai sordomuti con la parola 

[Method for teaching language to the deaf by speech]. 

C. Perini, Milano, 1go2. 

Of this work, issued for the first time in 1878, Prof. Ferreri 
wrote: “The Manual of Prof. Perini is the most complete 
among the practical treatises for the teaching of language ac- 
cording to the oral system. It is therefore to be recommended 
to young teachers, They can take from it much knowledge and 
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find in it a guide for the graduated teaching of the language, 
even if they do not follow the method of this Manual.” (The 
Deaf-mute and his Education. Vol. II, p. 324.) 

Prof. Perini has reprinted his Manual now, with many di- 
dactic notes and with some very useful instructions on the sub- 
ject of teaching language, in the introduction of the Manual 
and in the preface of every grade of the lessons. 

There are 177 lessons divided into three courses. Every 
course is divided into several grades, as follows: 

I course.—iIst grade, 19 lessons; 2d grade, 20 lessons; 3d 
grade, 9 lessons; 4th grade, 11 lessons; 5th grade, 18 lessons; 
6th grade, 5 lessons. 

II course.—iIst grade, 12 lessons; 2d grade, 21 lessons; 3d 
grade, 12 lessons; 4th grade, 13 lessons. 

III course.—Ist grade, 8 lessons; 2d grade, 5 lessons; 3d 
grade, 8 lessons; 4th grade, 8 lessons; 5th grade, 8 lessons. 

As the conclusion of this work, one reads a valuable chap- 
ter on the teaching of matters of general culture in the schools 
for the deaf. This work has been translated into lrench. 





Rassegna della Educazione dei Sordomuti [Review of the 
Education of the Deaf]. Vol. IX, No. 1, No 2. Naples, 
Italy. 

The Rassegna of Naples, which now enters the 9th year of 
its life, adds to its title that of the magazine of Siena, L’ Educazi- 
one dei Sordomuti, which was obliged to suspend publication 
last December. Thus with the title is also added to the 
Rassegna the collaboration of Prof. G. Ferreri, who although 
at present making a tour in the United States, does not cease 
to write upon the education of the deaf for several magazines 
of our specialty. 

The Rassegna now contains all the living energies of the 
Italian school of the deaf, having for its principal redacteurs 
the prominent Directors of the Association of the Italian Teach- 
ers of the Deaf—Fornari, Scuri, Ferreri. 

The program which the renovated magazine proposes to 
itself is condensed in the following words: 
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“To form the national conscience of a great educational 
work in favor of a class of unhappy people for which until now 
public and private charity have provided; to form in the poor 
deaf the conscience of their rights and duties toward their 
country.” 

The first number of the new year contains a good con- 
tribution to the study of the most vital questions of our school. 

The principal and more valuable articles are the following: 

1. The XXVIIIth Conference of the Teachers of the Deaf 
in Zurich, by P. Fornari. 

2. Biennial Conference of the English Teachers of the 
Deaf at Oxford, by G. Ferreri. 

3. About the Public Examinations of the Deaf, by V. 
Locatelli. 

4. The Phonograph and the Deaf. 

Another interesting part of the Italian magazine is the 
Bibliography, in which is given an account of every publication 
upon the deaf in the world. But the Bibliography is not limited 
to the examination of the modern publications;G. Ferreri begins 
a review of some publications of our special literature which 
have remained little known, or are rare. This retrospective re- 
view will be a useful contribution to the history of the Pedagogy 
of the Deaf. The first work which is the object of Prof. Fer- 
reri’s analysis is the book published by Mr. L. P. Paulmier, the 
prominent companion of the celebrated Abbé Sicard, under the 
title: “Considerations sur linstruction des sourds-muets,’ (Consid- 
erations upon the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb) Paris, 1844. 
This article seems to be very interesting for the history of the 
French school, and Prof. Ferreri demonstrates with a literal 
quotation from the book itself, the circumstance that the famous 
results of the French school were the effect of the education of 
a few exceptional pupils, who could by means of writing, and 
after many years of application, reach an uncommon grade of 
instruction. Another remarkable Bibliography of G. Ferreri 
is the criticism of the recent English publication: “Arnold on 
the Education of the Deaf: A Manual for Teachers: Revised and 
rewritten by A. Farrar.” Among the Miscellaneous we read 
a brief account of the Annual Meeting of the Directors of our 
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Association, which took place the 28th of December, 1901, at 
Washington. A second Italian edition of the 1st volume of the 
Manual: “Il sordomute e la sua educazione,” (The Deaf and his 
Education), by G. Ferreri will soon be issued. 

The February number presents the following: 

An article “which demonstrates that arithmetic is not an 
opinion,” by E. Scuri. The author shows that the good fi- 
nancial condition of the Royal Institution for the Deaf in Rome 
is not owing to the merit of the present Administrators, but is 
due to the provisions taken in 1841 by the Pope Gregorio XVI 
and, after 1874, by the Italian Government. At present the 
Provincial Administration of Rome provides for the support of 
80 pupils. 

“Another word about the battle of methods,” by G. Ferreri. 
The same article was issued in the January number of the 
American Annals, of which we gave an account in the February 
number of our REVIEw (see page 86). 





Memoria del Instituto Nacional de ninas sordomudas cor- 
respondiente al ano 1900 [Report of the National Institute for 
Deaf Girls, for the year 1900]. Buenos Ayres, rgot. 

With the decree dated Jan. 13, 1901, the Government of 
the Argentine Republic separated the department of the deaf 
girls from the National Institute of Buenos Ayres, thus giving 
origin to a new Institute dedicated exclusively to the education 
of girls. Miss Maria Anna McCotter became its principal. 
She now gives the first annual report of the new Institute. In 
order to interest the Government in extending the instruction 
of the deaf, Miss McCotter prefaces her report with some brief 
considerations upon the conditions of the deaf, and the neces- 
sity of their education. 

The writings of Prof. G. Ferreri (Italy) and of Dr. E. Saint- 
Hilaire (France) served as a base for the pedagogical part of 
the report. 

We learn besides from this report that in 1895 the census 
demonstrated the existence of 5627 deaf in the Argentine Re- 
public. Of these Argentines 2623 were males and 2466 were 
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females. The others, 538, were foreigners, 347 males and 191 
females. ‘The proportion between the number of deaf, and the 
iotal population of the country is 14 per 1000. In comparing 
these figures with those of other nations, we find that the 
Argentine Republic contains more deaf than any other country 
except Switzerland. 

The Institute has two departments: 1. A Normal school 
for the training of teachers of the deaf; 2. A school for the ed- 
ucation of the deaf who are of school age. 12 pupil teachers 
attend the Normal school. The deaf pupils are 40. The meth- 
od used is the pure Oral, introduced in Buenos Ayres by the 
Italian Serafino Balestra who was rightly called “the Apostle 
of Speech.” 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of tue Instruction of the Deaf], Goteborg, Sweden, No. 12, 
1g01, No. I, 1902. 

No. 12, 1901: “Dr. O. Kyhlberg,” a biography—accom- 
panied by a portrait—of Dr. Kyhlberg, for 25 years the very 
efficient and successful Director of the Manilla (Sweden) Insti- 
tution for the deaf, and the Normal school for teachers of the 
deaf connected with that Institution. “Formal exercises in 
speech” (continued), by N. K. Larsen. “Report of the meeting 
of teachers of the deaf, blind, etc., May, 1901, at Abo, Finland,” 
by Oskar Wichman. The meeting expressed its opinion rela- 
live to the question of the insufficient number of schools for the 
deaf, weak minded children, etc., that: Ist, the Government 
should at the earliest possible opportunity found a number of 
new schools for the deaf to meet the growing want; 2nd, the 
Government should place the schools for weak minded children 
on the same footing as those for the deaf and the blind, and 
establish a number of such schools; 3rd, that with these schools 
there should be connected homes for aged weak minded per- 
sons, and asylums for incurable idiots; and 4th, that if all other 
means fail to give education, instruction, and aid to these 
neglected classes of human society, compulsory education for 
all such children should be introduced by the Government. 
Miscellaneous communications, 
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No. 1, 1902: “Gerda Bergqvist,” with portrait, a brief 
sketch of the life of Miss Bergqvist, one of the most efficient 
and successful teachers at the school for the deaf at Karlskrona, 
Sweden, born in 1858, and died June 29th, 1901. “A difference? 
Yes, there is a difference,” by George Jorgensen, Friedericia, 
Denmark. The article refers to one by Director Forchhammer 
of Nyborg, [Nordisk Tidskrift, 1901, No. 5], in which Mr. 
TForchhammer expresses his joy at the change made in the 
method of instruction at the Friedericia Institution which—in 
his opinion—removes the difference of methods existing be- 
tween the Nyborg and the Friedericia Institution. He refers 
principally to the reading in unison. This manner of reading, 
however, differs in the two institutions. Since the establish- 
ment of the Friedericia Institution in 1881, reading in unison 
was gradually introduced in all classes. At the beginning of 
every school hour, a single word or a sentence or a combination 
of several sentences was written on the black board and read in 
unison by all the scholars. To lead such reading so as to pro- 
duce good results, is no easy matter. The person who leads 
must not only have a good ear but he must also possess a 
considerable amount of experience. Owing to circumstances 
beyond the control of the Director there were 30 changes in the 
staff of teachers at the Friedericia Institution during the period 
1881-1896. The consequence was the reading in unison was 
frequently not what it should have been, and gradually these 
exercises at the beginning of every school hour had to be aban- 
doned in many case, and at any rate were no longer obligatory. 
At last, in 1894, the staff of teachers seemed to have reached a 
state of permanency; and it was Mr. Jorgensen’s desire to again 
introduce the reading in unison. We give in the following his 
own words: “Whilst considering this matter, | became strongly 
impressed with the idea that a great deal would be gained, if 
this reading in unison could be applied in all school hours, 
throughout the entire hour, and in all branches of instruction, 
and not only at the beginning of every hour for a few minutes. 
I reasoned in this wise: If I have 10 scholars in a class, and the 
length of the school hour is 50 minutes, and if I give the same 
length of time to each scholar, 5 minutes will be all the time 
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during which the scholar will speak. If there are 5 hours, in- 
struction a day, each deaf child has only 25 minutes a day for 
practicing speech. But if the reading in unison is managed in 
a rational manner, each scholar will have at least 3 hours a day 
for speaking exercises.” On the strength of these observations 
Mr. Jorgensen again introduced the reading in unison, at first in 
the lower classes; and with such excellent results as to cause 
him to extend it to all classes. When in 1891, Mr. Forchham- 
mer was made Director of the Nyborg Institution, he also 
introduced reading in unison; but with this difference that for 
the writing on the black-board the phonetic alphabet which Mr. 
Forchhammer had constructed after long and laborious studies, 
was used. And herein lies the principal difference in the meth- 
ods of instruction followed at the Nyborg and the Friedericia 
Institutions. Although both employ reading in unison, it is 
based on different principles. Each of these two institutions 
may, therefore, he said to follow its own method, and time only 
can show which will produce the better and more lasting results. 
“Rancdani” (from the Revue Générale), by A. F. Nystrom. 
The story of a young deaf person of Italian birth who came to 
Paris about the year 1900, and spoke a strange language of his 
own, neither Italian nor French; showing the strange phenom- 
enon of a deaf person who, through a very imperfect education 
and through the force of circumstances, acquired a written 
language entirely different from the language of his native 
country, but nevertheless a language following a certain system 
and invariably employing the same terms for the same objects. 
When asked for his name, he wrote it: ‘“Rancdani.” Reviews 
of books and periodicals. Miscellaneous communications. 





Taubstummen-Courier [Courier of the Deaf], Vienna, Feb- 

ruary, I, 1902. 

This monthly publication of 12 quarto pages is of course 
mainly devoted to matters which will be of interest to the deaf 
in Austria, but also keeps its readers abreast of everything 
going on in other countries. The Viennese are proverbial for 
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their cheerful character and for their love of innocent amuse- 
ments. We, therefore, find in this journal accounts of several 
balls given by associations of the deaf, foot-ball games, and 
other athletic exercises, showing that the deaf of the city of 
Vienna spend many a pleasant hour at these social reunions, 





Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf], Berlin, January 1, and 15, February 1, 
and 15, 1902. 

Contents of the first number: “Changes in the Regulations 
for the examinations of teachers of the deaf in Prussia,” by 
E. Bittner. “Dr. Karl Friedrich Struve,” by Dr. Schumann, 
Leipzig. Schumann shows in this article that it appears from 
a perusal of the large collection of newspapers and periodicals 
from the end of the 18th century, found in the library of the In- 
stitution for the Deaf at Leipzig, that Dr. Struve, district phy- 
sician at Barua, Saxony, who died in 1807, was not only a man 
ot humane views, having the interest of all his suffering fellow 
beings at heart, but that by his pen he advocated the instruction 
of the deaf on a most liberal basis. Considering that at a time 
when comparatively little interest was taken in the education 
of the deaf in Germany, he contributed numerous articles on 
the subject in newspapers, he may, in a theoretical sense, well 
be termed a pioneer of the education of the deaf in his native 
country. Miscellaneous communications. 

Contents of the 2d number: “Educational Counsellor 
Graser,” by E. Reuschert. Graser was born in 1766 at Eltmann, 
in Lower Franconia (Bavaria), of poor parents, and had already 
as quite a young boy to work for his daily bread. But, being 
an exceptionally bright boy, he managed to study for himself 
in his leisure hours. Kind-hearted persons who took an inter- 
est in him, enabled him to attend college, and finally the Univer- 
sity of Wirzburg, where he studied theology, and made such 
rapid progress that in his 20th year he became Doctor of Divin- 
ity and was ordained a priest. But his ardent desire was to 
work in the field of education, and for many years he most ably 
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filled various places as Director of educational institutions in 
Bavaria. He died at Munich in 1841. His work as an educator 
was by no means confined to the school-room, but his greatest 
merit consists in the large number of works on education pub- 
lished by him, which paved the way for a more thorough and 
liberal system of education in Bavaria, and which even at this 
day are considered as standard works on the subject. It must 
be mentioned as a curious fact, that Graser who never was 
actually engaged in the education of the deaf, nevertheless took 
the deepest interest in their well-being and advancement, and 
published the following works on the education of the deaf, 
which show that he had given deep thought to this subject: 
“The deaf-mute given back to human society by lip and sound 
language,” 1829; 2d edition, 1834; “Urgent call for regular in- 
struction of deaf-mutes,” 1830; “The infant education of deaf- 
mutes.” Miscellaneous communications: We note a report 
from Marburg in the Prussian Province of Hesse-Nassau, on 
the investigations made by Dr. Ostmann, Director of the Hos- 
pital for diseases of the ear, throat and nose at Marburg. Dr. 
Ostmann carefully examined the scholars in the public schools 
of the Marburg District, and published the results of his exam- 
ination, from which it appears that of the 7537 children exam- 
ined 2142 (28.4 per cent.) were hard of hearing in one or both 
ears, or were afflicted with still more serious defects of hearing. 
Similar examinations in other parts of Germany showed the 
same results. It is astonishing to note that the percentage of 
boys suffering from defective hearing (30 per cent.) was larger 
than that of the girls (26.8 per cent.). From official documents 
it appears that during the period 1867-1896, 18,318 men had to 
be dismissed from the Prussian army on account of defective 
hearing, whilst the proportion in the Bavarian army was still 
more unfavorable. Dr. Ostmann is of opinion that by proper 
treatment more than 50 per cent. of boys suffering from defec- 
tive hearing can be cured so that they can hear distinctly at a 
distance of 8 meters (about 26 feet), and can, therefore, no 
longer be termed deaf. Announcement is made from Munich 
that from the 21st of May till the 4th of June, 1902, a course of 
lectures will be delivered for aurists and teachers of the deaf 
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by prominent specialists. The subjects will be: 1. Introduction 
to the examination of the ear of deaf-mutes; 2. Introduction to 
the anatomy and physiology of the organs of speech; 3. Intro- 
duction to the speech-instruction of partially hearing deaf- 
mutes. 

Contents of No. 3: “Educational Counsellor Graser” (con- 
cluded), by E. Reuschert. Miscellaneous communications: 
Meeting of the Association of the teachers of the deaf of Berlin, 
held January 11th, 1902. One of the principal speakers, Mr. 
Lobe, in a carefully prepared speech treated the question, ‘Can 
we do more for the education of the deaf?” He recommended 
the following: 1. Compulsory education; 2. Preventive meas- 
ures: the teacher should endeavor to become acquainted with 
the family conditions of his scholars. One way to reach this 
object is the introduction of meetings of the parents at stated 
intervals, with the view to learn the needs of their children. 3. 
Visits in the families of the scholars; 4. Material assistance. 
Many parents live in very straightened circumstances, and when 
they leave home to earn their living, either lock up their chil- 
dren or let them run on the street. Such children will not make 
good scholars. 5. Strict discipline; 6. Bring more sunshine 
into the school, 7. e., the authorities should appropriate the 
necessary means for combining pleasure with instruction, by 
excursions into the country, visits to museums, zoological gar- 
dens, and other places of interest. 7. Regular religious ser- 
vices in the school; 8. Endeavor to get friends for the deaf 
among hearing persons; 9. Make more use of the newspaper 
press, since the majority of the public are ignorant as regards 
the deaf and their needs; 10. Get hearing play-fellows for the 
deaf. Under the head of “Italy,” notice is taken of the circum- 
stance that the double (November and December) number, 
1901, of the Italian journal “L’Educazione dei Sordomuti” is the 
last, at least for the present, as owing to various difficulties, this 
publication has been discontinued. The “Blatter fiir Taub- 
stummenbildung” regrets this exceedingly, and speaks in the 
highest terms of the Editor, Prof. Giulio Ferreri, one of the 
most zealous champions for the cause of the deaf in Italy, who 
for 12 years published the “Educazione” with signal skill and 
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devotion; this journal will be sadly missed by many teachers of 
the deaf in Germany. 

Contents of No. 4: “Clearness and a definite aim in arrang- 
ing the course of instruction,” by H. Hoffmann, Ratibor. Mr. 
Hoffmann recommends the following as a suitable course of 
instruction for eight years: 


I. PREPARATORY GRADE. 18 hours per week; during the 
first three quarters: speaking, reading, and writing, alternating. 
During the last quarter: instruction in speech g hours: object 
lessons in connection with writing and reading, 9 hours. 


I]. Primary GRADE (2d and 3d years). 15 or 14 hours 
per week. 2d year: object-lessons, 6 hours; instruction in the 
various parts of speech, 3 hours; free instruction in language, 
2 hours; reading, 2 hours; exercises in speaking, 2 hours. 3d 
year: object-lessons, 5 hours; instruction in the various parts 
of speech, 3 hours; free instruction in language, 2 hours; read- 
ing, 2 hours; exercises in speaking, 2 hours. 


Ill. SEconpAry GRADE (4th, 5th, and 6th years). 14 
hours per week. 4th year: instruction in the various parts of 
speech, 4 hours; object-lessons, 3 hours; reading, 2 hours; free 
instruction in language, 2 hours; exercises in composition, 2 
hours; exercises in speaking, 1 hour. 5th year: instruction in 
the various parts of speech, 4 hours; object-lessons, 2 hours; 
reading 3 hours; free instruction in language, 2 hours; exer- 
cises in composition, 2 hours; exercises in speaking, 1 hour. 
6th year: instruction in the various parts of speech, 5 hours; 
reading, 4 hours; free instruction in language, 2 hours; exer- 
cises in composition, 2 hours; exercises in speaking, 1 hour. 


IV. HiGHER GRADE (7th and 8th years). 16 hours per 
week. 7th and 8th years: reading, 6 hours; grammar, 6 hours; 
free instruction in language, 2 hours; exercises in composition, 
2 hours. 

The above course of instruction merely comprises speech 
and language. In addition there should be religious instruc- 
tion, 1 to 3 hours a week during all the eight years, and instruc- 
tion in geography, history, natural history, and physics 1 to 2 
hours a week from the 5th to the 8th year, both inclusive. 
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Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland 
[Organ of the Institutions for the deaf in Germany], by J. 
Vatter, principal teacher and Director of the Institution for 
the deaf in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 48th year, January, 


1902. 


This number contains: “Report of the 28th meeting of 
Wurttemberg and Baden teachers of the deaf, and the toth 
meeting of Swiss teachers of the deaf,” held at Zurich, Septem- 
ber oth, roth and 11th, 1901. This meeting was attended by 116 
delegates. The subjects for discussion were the following: 1. 
“The pure speech-method and the education of the mind”; 2. 
“Object-teaching in schools for the deaf’; 3. “The maximum 
and minimum of school-hours, work hours, and recreation hours 
in schools for the deaf”; 4. “Exercises in instructing the deaf’; 
5. “Which instruction in articulation deserves the preference— 
the analytical or the synthetical ?’ 6. “In what manner can 
the weak-minded deaf be most efficiently instructed ?” 


“What speaks in favor of the methods pursued at the 
Friedericia (Denmark) Institution,” (conclusion), by F. Nordin. 
Among the advantages of the Friedericia Institution are fur- 
ther mentioned: that the teachers—both male and female— 
receive salaries which—for Scandinavian circumstances—are 
exceptionally good; that persons of first class ability can, 
therefore, be employed; that here—as throughout Denmark, 
education of the deaf is compulsory; and that there is a special 
minister for the deaf who travels through the country, preaches 
to the deaf and attends to their spiritual wants. “Speech- 
method or sign-method ?” by George Jorgensen, Friedericia. 
Jorgensen for 24 years employed the sign-method and for 21 
years the speech-method in instructing deaf children, and is 
therefore familiar—as few others—with the theory and prac- 
tice of both methods. Jorgensen is of opinion that for the 
present, in Denmark, it is impossible to instruct all the deaf 
according to the speech-method, simply because there is a 
lack of teachers who are willing to make a sacrifice for the good 
cause. For this requires true self-sacrificing love for the deaf, 
efficiency, and untiring energy. Even if the scholar of a speech- 
school—after confirmation in the Lutheran church (the Danish 
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state church)—which marks the end of his course and his going 
forth into the world, were to make but little use of speech and 
lip-reading, he would, nevertheless, if a graduate of a pure 
speech school, be more favorably situated than a scholar who 
has received his instruction in a sign or writing school. “Re- 
views of Books”: Among these we notice a very kind and favor- 
able review of Hypatia Boyd’s work, “Paul Binner and his 
noble work among the Deaf,” by Hoffmann of Ratibor, Silesia, 
a countryman of Binner’s who was a native of Silesia. 





Smaablade for Dofstumme [Leaflets for the Deaf]. Vol. XI, 

No. 81. Copenhagen, Denmark, January, 1902. 

As usual, this number contains some bright sketches; 
amongst the rest an anecdote of the famous deaf-mute Danish 
painter Hunzus—accompanied by a reproduction ot one of his 
most famous paintings, viz.: “The evening before Easter Sun- 
day,” when, according to an old custom, all Copenhagen turned 
out for a promenade on the ramparts—now razed to the 
ground—to see and to be seen. The poet Hans Christian 
Andersen went one morning early to the annual exhibition of 
paintings in Copenhagen, and there met Hunzus, whom he did 
not know at all, standing before one of his own pictures. 
Hunzus slapped the poet on the back, pointed first to himself 
and then to the picture to indicate that he had painted it. An- 
dersen, who could not understand this strange behavior, hurried 
out and told the doorkeeper that there was a crazy man in the 
picture gallery. When the doorkeeper explained that this was 
undoubtedly the deaf painter, Hunzus, Anderson immedi- 
ately hastened back to make his excuses to Hunzus. Seeing 
aman standing before the same picture, he gave him a good 
slap on the back, pointed to the picture and then to the man 
with his friendliest smile; when the man who was not Hunzus 
—who had meanwhile gone to another room—turned round ab- 
ruptly with the exclamation: “Are you crazy, man?” Both 
Hunzus and Andersen later had many a good laugh over this 
incident. 
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Revue generale de l'Enseignement des Sourds-Muets 
[General Review of the Instruction of the Deaf], Paris, 
November, December, 1901, January, 1902. 

Contents of the November number: “Instruction of the 
deaf in Denmark,” by A. Hansen. “The deaf in their relation 
to the French law, their rights and their duties,” by Ad. Bélan- 
ger. “Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet Col- 
lege,” by A. Legrand, accompanied by an excellent likeness of 
Dr. Gallaudet. We reproduce the principal portions of this 
article: 

“An old Puritan once said that God had shaken three king- 
doms through a sieve, in order to obtain the seed which he 
sowed in New England. This is not altogether exact; the hardy 
emigrants as well as the wild refugees who laid the first founda- 
tions of the vast Republic of the United States, whose prodig- 
ious activity astonishes our Old World, belonged to many dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. And from the ‘ best blood’ of more 
than three nations the North American race has sprung. It 
may, therefore, be asserted without any exaggeration that the 
French Huguenot element which combined with the other con- 
stitutive elements in but a small proportion, is the one whose 
influence has left more traces behind it than any other. No 
less attached to political and religious liberty than the Puritans, 
possessing a character as proud and inflexible as the Scotch, 
imbued with all the love of science and the fine arts by which 
the Germans are distinguished, possessing even to a higher de- 
gree the charm and the courtly manners of the English cava- 
liers, and the calm courage common to all the ancestors of the 
Americans, the Huguenot emigrants can count among their 
descendants, statesmen, divines, and soldiers second to none in 
the history of the United States. 


“Does Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet derive not only his name 
but also the most striking features of his character from his 
Huguenot ancestry ? We are certainly justified in believing 
this, and his countrymen corroborate it. Born in 1837, he was 
only fourteen years old when he finished his studies in the ex- 
cellent High School of Hartford, Conn., his native city. The 
death of his father, the venerable Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
which occurred at that time, forced him to abandon the plans 
which his family had formed for his studies; and he obtained a 
position in the Phoenix Bank of Hartford. His talents and his 
energy procured for him rapid advancement; and he was only 
eighteen years old when another financial establishment offered 
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him a more remunerative position. He refused it, preferring 
to complete his liberal education, interrupted by the death of 
his father, and entered the Junior Class of Trinity College, from 
which he graduated two years later. Thus, before having 
reached the age of twenty, he had acquired those excellent 
habits of order and systematic work which a business education 
produces, and had in addition gone through the severe mental 
discipline of a college education. 

“Whilst pursuing his studies at Trinity College, Mr. Gal- 
laudet made his debut as a teacher of the deaf, by taking charge 
of a class at the American Asylum in Hartford, where he spent 
several hours each day. Whilst pursuing his studies, he even 
accepted a call as principal of a school for the deaf in China, 
which American missionaries intended to establish. But the 
internal troubles of the Chinese Empire caused him to abandon 
this plan. 

“Tn 1856 Mr. Gallaudet was formally appointed at the Am- 
erican Asylum but he resigned his position soon afterwards, 
again to accept an important position in a bank, whilst at the 
same time preparing himself for the ministry. 

“Before, however, he was able to realize this new plan, he 
was invited by the Hon. Amos Kendall, the well known states- 
man and philanthropist, to preside at the organization and 
assume the responsibilities of the direction of the ‘Columbian 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind,’ to which Con- 
gress had granted a charter. Although Mr. Gallaudet was then 
only twenty years of age, without any special experience in the 
education of the deaf, his knowledge of business matters and 
his financial qualifications fully justified the flattering offer made 
to him. At the time he took charge of the Institution at Wash- 
ington, it received its first scholars; this was in May, 1857. 
Seven years later the ‘National College for the Deaf’ was 
founded, and annexed to the Institution. As Mr. Kendall about 
this time had found it necessary to withdraw from active duties, 
Dr. Gallaudet at once took his place as member and chairman 
of the board of administration. Considering that for 44 years 
he has been at the head of the Kendall Green Institution, that 
he was actively engaged in laying its modest foundation, that 
he, constantly progressing, brought it to the high rank which 
it occupies at the present time, and established in connection 
with it an institution of secondary instruction, which is unique 
in the world, it must be said that above everything else he owes 
to his able management of this institution the place which his- 
tory will assign to him among contemporary administrators and 
educators. 
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“His talents as an organizer are universally recognized. 
The external arrangements, the regulations, the course of study 
at the Kendall Green Institution, down to the smallest details, 
are his work. Methodical, exact, and prompt in the exercise 
of his functions, he has understood to direct the work without 
interfering with the special work mapped out for each one. Ex- 
ceedingly happy in the choice of his subordinates, he exercises 
such an influence over them that the work done by all bears the 
impress of his mind. The legitimate influence which he exer- 
cises, as well as the authority which undoubtedly belongs to his 
position, have never led him to force the distinguished profes- 
sors who labor under his direction to share his views in every 
respect, so as to constrain their own ideas or to hide their pref- 
erences concerning the methods of teaching. 

“His energy, his tact and perseverance enabled him to ob- 
tain from Congress, in spite of strong opposition, large appro- 
priations, which made it possible for him to create a model 
institution meeting the requirements of the intellectual training 
and the exigencies of the physical culture of his students.’ 

After giving a full account of the position taken by Dr. 
Gallaudet at the Paris Congress of Igo0, as regards the most 
suitable and successful method of instruction for the deaf, which 
will be known to our readers from the accounts of that Con- 
gress given in previous numbers of the AssocrATION REVIEW, 
Mr. Legrand continues: 

“Faithful to our principle of impartiality, we make no com- 
ment on Dr. Gallaudet’s utterances at the Paris Congress. Suf- 
fice it to say that at the present time two men represent the 
education of the deaf in the United States: A. Graham Bell 
and Edward M. Gallaudet. One is the champion of the oral 
method, and the other the advocate of the mixed method—the 
combined system. Both have their enthusiastic admirers. The 
authority which attaches to their names is only equaled by their 
devotion to the cause. It is hardly necessary to add that Dr. 
Gallaudet is immensely popular with the deaf-mutes. They have 
for a long time fully appreciated the brilliant qualities and the 
boundless devotion of the President of the Washington College. 
His energetic defense of the sign language, and the limits set 
by him to oral teaching have contributed not a little towards 
that warm mutual sympathy which shows itself every time Dr. 
Gallaudet meets deaf-mutes, whether they be speaking or not. 

“Tf the students look upon him as their friend, the pro- 
fessors, his colleagues and co-laborers, have invariably shown 
him an esteem of which he may well be proud. When only nine- 
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teen years old, he was elected one of the Secretaries of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and has taken part 
in nearly all the annual meetings of the same. For a long time 
his name has figured among the members of the executive com- 
mittee of that powerful association, over whose meetings he 
presided in 1901, and whose discussions he will also direct in the 
future, as he has just been re-elected as its President. He has 
made many journeys to Europe in order to make personal ob- 
servations of the methods pursued and the results obtained in 
the principal European institutions for the deaf. In 1886 he was 
invited to visit Great Britain at the request of the Royal Com- 
mission of London. Both he, and his illustrious opponent and 
friend Dr. A. G. Bell, made an address before this Commission, 
as representatives of the American schools and methods. 

“Dr. Gallaudet made use of his leisure moments to compile 
a ‘Manual of International Laws’ which enjoys great popu- 
larity in the American Colleges. Besides being an active mem- 
ber of numerous scientific literary and patriotic societies, he has 
published a great deal on the education of the deaf, all of ex- 
ceedingly great interest, besides a number of documentary re- 
ports which prove invaluable to the historian. 

“It is well known that the statue of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet adorns the beautiful park which surrounds the College 
at Kendall Green. We must state, in conclusion, that the Fed- 
eral Government, in recognition of the eminent services ren- 
dered by this family of educators to the cause of the silent world, 
resolved some years ago to give the name of Gallaudet to the 
first and so far the only institution for the secondary education 
of the deaf. We take the liberty hereby publicly to add the 
voice of the Revue Générale to the well merited homage.” 


Contents of the December number: “Some views of a 
Russian professor on the instruction of the deaf,” by B. Thallon. 
A criticism of the recent work by M. Vassilieff, professor at the 
Imperial Institution for the Deaf at St. Petersburg, entitled: 
“Method of instructing the deaf by speech here used in the sense 
of articulation, lip-reading, and speech, writing, and reading.” 
Mr. Vassilieff bases his program for the instruction of the deaf 
on the following principles: 1st. In the first degree—or stage 
of instruction—each word taught should serve as the basis for 
the comprehension of other words and represent an entire 
group of words. In teaching one creates, so to speak, a nest 
in the mind of the child which the words of the same group (or 
family) will gradually fill. 2d. These words must have a widely 
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extended signification, i. e., constitute a language sufficient for 
the verbal relations of the child with its surroundings. [Thus 
among the terms signifying relationship, Mr. Vassilieff selects 
the word “parent” (French), covered in English by the term 
“relative,” which the child may apply to his brother, father, 
grandfather, uncle, cousin, etc.]| 3d. The words composing the 
first degree of the program must belong to all parts of speech 
so as to permit of the formation of the proposition. 4th. The 
words most needed to express the common necessities of every 
day life should be taught first. On these principles Mr. Vassi- 
lieff aranges his course of instruction. He divides it in five de- 
grees. The first comprises 300 words and the simple proposi- 
tion; the second brings the stock of words up to 1,000, the third 
to 3,000, the fourth to 5,000, and the fifth and last to 7,000 words. 
“The deaf and their relation to the French law” (conclusion), 
by Ad. Bélanger. Necrology. Miscellaneous reports and com- 
munications. 

Contents of the January, 1902, number: ‘The time needed 
for instruction in articulation,” by A. Liot. Nearly all who at 
this time are engaged in the instruction of the deaf are agreed 
that the oral method constitutes a forward step, a progress, but 
all state at the same time that the results obtained by the appli- 
cation of this method have not entirely realized the expecta- 
tions entertained with the regard to it. This disproportion be- 
tween efforts and results is due to various causes, among which 
the principal one—in Mr. Liot’s opinion—is the short time de- 
voted to articulation. The most practical way to remedy this 
defect is to reduce the number of scholars in classes of artic- 
ulation. Their number should in no case exceed five, so that 
the teacher can give ample time to each scholar. Mr. Liot 
says in conclusion: “This would of course increase the ex- 
penses of the school, but I feel convinced that the oral method 
cannot be applied without considerable expense. Either one 
should be willing to bear this expense, or give up the method.” 
“The Chronophotography of the word” (first article), by H. 
Marichelle. Mr. Marichelle is of opinion that this method of 
analyzing the movements of sounds, will, if perfected, serve Ist, 
to make the study of the acts of phonation more precise; 2nd, 
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to improve the present methods of teaching speaking, pronun- 
ciation, either in speech or song, and articulation; 3d, to perfect 
the art of lip-reading. “Statistics as to the epochs and causes 
of deafness in children,” by A. Boyer. In 1895 and 1896 very 
careful statistics, in regard to this matter, were taken at the 
National Institution for the Deaf at Paris, with the following 
results: Statistics of the epochs of deafness: of the 228 children 
at the institution, 116 were born deaf, 23 became deaf during 
their first year, 26 in the second year, 21 in the third, 18 in the 
fourth, 8 in the fifth, 7 in the sixth, 3 in the seventh, 2 in the 
eighth, 1 in the ninth, and 3 in the tenth. Statistics of the 
causes of deafness: 37 lost their hearing through meningitis, 22 
through convulsions, 14 typhoid fever, g falls, 4 mumps, 4 affec- 
tion of the glands, 2 bronchitis, 2 scarlet fever, 2 croup, 2 fright, 
1 affection of the almonds of the ear, 1 whooping cough, I vio- 
lent detonation close to the ear. One child had lost hearing 
suddenly at the age of nine, without any appreciable cause. 
Necrology. M. Colmet Daage (with portrait), late member of 
the consulting commission of the National Institution for the 
Deaf. Born 1844, died 1901. Miscellaneous reports and com- 
munications: “The Deaf in Norway”; “Causes of Deafness.” 
Reviews of books and periodicals: Course of instruction for 
schools of the deaf, published by the Hungarian Ministry of 
Public Instruction. The 16th meeting of American Instructors 
of the Deaf in American Annals. 





Eighteenth Biennial Report of the Mississippi Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Jackson. Igor. 

The Superintendent, Mr. J. R. Dobyns, reports an increase 
in attendance during the past two years of 77 pupils, and says 
that the probability is that during the next two years over two 
hundred children will be asking for admission. Additional 
room is a necessity. The Superintendent has given up the cot- 
tage in which his family lived, that it may be used for little boys, 
and teachers that have been boarding in have been provided for 
outside to make room for pupils. 
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The school is now educating a little deaf-blind child, Maud 
Scott, and the narration of the successive steps taken to arouse 
the child’s dormant intelligence and to start her in the ways of 
learning, is exceedingly interesting. 

The Superintendent makes an earnest recommendation that 
the Institution be removed to a new location and provided with 
suitable and comfortable buildings. The present location is in 
the heart of the city of Jackson, and the buildings are old and 
in need of extensive repair; besides more room is needed which 
can not be provided at the present location. 

The school employs the “combined system,” which, in the 
words of the Superintendent, means, “we teach every child that 
is able to learn, to speak and read the lips; instruct by speech, 
manual spelling and writing, having recourse to signs to explain 
the meaning of words when it would otherwise take up too much 
time. The classes are divided into Manual and Oral.” 

[Since the above review was written news has come of the 
complete destruction of the main building of the Institution by 
fire. This of course will compel a new building and probably 
it means a new location for the school. ] 





Revista de Instruccion Primarie [Review of Primary Instruc- 
tion], Vol. XII, Nos. 7 and 8; Santiago, Chile; March and 
April, 1808. 

No. 7 contains an article on schools for the blind, and in- 
cidentally gives some statistics relative to the number of blind 
and deaf in Chile, from which it appears that, according to the 
census of 1885, there were in Chile 3,036 blind, 2,619 deaf, and 
1683 deaf-mutes. No. 8 contains a brief article on the Chile 
school for deaf-mutes, stating that for various reasons the 
school has not been very well attended of late years. The 
method employed at the school is that of lip-reading; and the 
course of instruction comprises reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, manual work, and gymnastics. The school is sup- 
ported by the Government, and instruction is given free. 
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L’Echo des Sourd-muets [Deaf-mute Echo], Paris, December, 

1go1, and February, 1902. 

This is a monthly newspaper, in the full sense of the word; 
but of course devotes special attention to matters of interest 
to the deaf. These numbers are accompanied by the Report 
for the year 1901 of the “Mutual Aid Society of the Deaf in 
France.” It appears that during the year the Society aided 27 
persons out of work, procured work for 67, placed a number of 
deaf children in schools, and bore a number of funeral expenses. 
The Society has its headquarters in Paris but its members, each 
of whom pays a small annual sum, are scattered through all 
parts of France. 





Fourth Report of the Provincial School for the Deaf at 

Stade, Province of Hanover, Prussia. 

The report covers the period from 1893 to 1go1, and the 
school was during that period attended by 140 scholars, of 
whom 72 were deaf from their birth, whilst 70 had become deaf 
from various diseases. As usual in such Reports of German 
schools, the report proper is followed by some treatise; in the 
present case on “the German method and the division of deaf 
pupils according to their mental capacity,” by F. Werner, one 
of the teachers. 





De Doves Blad [ Journal for the Deaf], Christiania, Norway, 

No. I, 1902. 

Most of the articles in this journal are of a pronounced 
religious and edifying character, as will appear from some ofthe 
titles: “Lord, let it (the fig tree) alone this year also; if it bear 
fruit”; “The faith of my childhood”; “In the eleventh hour”; etc. 
a page or two however, are also given to communications rela- 
tive to the education of the deaf in different parts of the world. 
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American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C. March, 

1902. 

This number opens with a paper on “Programmes and 
their Value,” by Minnie E. Morris of Cleveland, Ohio. It is 
shown that the usual value of a programme enabling the teacher 
to apportion the time properly among the various classes and 
subjects taught, is supplemented by other values: the use of a 
programme teaches promptness, justice, the value of time, to be 
exact in work, and to be systematic and orderly. A specimen 
programme is presented and its use is explained in detail. 
Speaking of correcting mistakes in written work, the writer 
makes a point that may well be emphasized by repetition: “The 
line must be drawn between correcting and teaching. True, 
all correcting is or should be a species of teaching; but when 
teaching principles, correcting mistakes should play a minor 
part, while in correcting mistakes no attempt should be made 
to teach principles.” 

An anonymous paper on “Instruction in Manners” presents 
some good thoughts on a too much neglected subject. As the 
writer says: ‘We often hear the deaf criticised as rude and ill 
bred, but we who know them understand that their apparent 
lack of good breeding is not from intention, but from ignorance 
and timidity.” Parents, unable to teach their children, are to 
an extent unable to train them; to whom then must the deaf 
child look for training but to his teachers and supervisors. Su- 
pervisors and attendants are frequently men and women of little 
education, and their ideas of the proper things to do are exceed- 
ingly limited. It follows that the part of the work of training 
in good manners that falls to them will be but poorly done. The 
writer relates an instance of meeting a deaf young man at a 
dinner whose manners in the drawing-room were exemplary, 
but coming to the table he astonished the company by his lack 
of table manners. It was afterwards found that the young man 
came from a school where the pupils were allowed to eat their 
meals with very little supervision. The writer urges that it is 
just as important to have supervisors capable of instructing in 
table manners as to have teachers capable of conducting rec- 
itations. 
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“Notes on Language Teaching,” by E. S. Tillinghast of 
Danville, Ky. The special point of this paper is the suggestion 
that it makes that teachers in the progress of their work keep 
a record of the characteristic mistakes made by the pupils; and 
that such records made by teachers of different schools and 
working by different methods be brought into comparison, with 
the view that the results obtained by the various methods as 
thus presented may be utilized in shaping and perfecting the 
order and details of a systematic course of instruction in lan- 
guage. <A record of the kind suggested is given in which it is 
shown that out of a total of 327 errors made, 202 or 61.5 per 
cent., relate to the use of the verb. From this and other facts 
the writer deduces that the mastery of the verb is the crucial 
test of the pupil’s command of language, and how to teach the 
verb properly is the most important question the primary 
teacher has to solve. It is pointed out that the persistent teach- 
ing and use of a single form of the verb—as the present tense 
form—to the exclusion of all other forms, for a prolonged period 
in the beginning, establishes habits of misuse of the form taught 
that it is exceedingly difficult to eradicate, and the record shows 
that of 188 mistakes in the verb, nearly one third of them were 
the use of the present tense form for the past. 

In “Useful Devices for a Primary Class,’ Miss Mary S. 
Breckenridge of Danville, Ky., presents a number of helps that 
she employs to make obscure points plain. To distinguish be- 
tween vocal and non-vocal elements, colored crayons are used, 
a red line under a breath consonant being made to suggest the 
red lips and to symbolize thereafter the breath felt upon the 
hand when held before the lips. Giving voice after final }, d, 
and g is thus corrected by drawing the red line under the ele- 
ments. And again the proper quantity to the short vowels may 
be indicated with another color, as a little dash of green beneath 
them. Tense forms of the verb are differentiated to the eye more 
clearly if different colors are used. Further devices are sug- 
gested in the “Five Slate System,’ in counting, in teaching 
color and texture, and writing, in journal-writing, and in the use 
of rewards. 

“The Social Status of the Deaf in the Past—IV.” This is 
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the concluding paper of a valuable and interesting series by 
Mr. J. A. Tillinghast, Fellow in History and Political Science, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. The series is a careful 
compilation, the result of exhaustive and studious research, of 
all that has been written and preserved concerning the deaf and 
their social status inthe successive ages of the world’s history. 
Any review of these papers would fail to do justice to them that 
did not give them far more space than can here be spared. Suf- 
fice it to say the writer of the papers has done his work well, 
and with the completion of his task he may be assured that the 
service that he has rendered to history and to students of history 
of the present and of coming times, will be recognized and ap- 
preciated as of great and permanent value. 

“The Abuse of the Sign-Language: by its Friends; by its 
Foes,” by James L. Smith of Faribault, Minn. This paper pre- 
sents undoubledly the strongest defense of the sign-language 
and the strongest plea for its use in the instruction of the deaf, 
that have yet been made. Himself deaf the writer is a master 
of the language of signs, and being a teacher with many years’ 
experience in the practice of sign-language methods, he will be 
accepted as an authority on the question—or at any rate on the 
sign-language side of it. The salient point of the paper is its 
plea for what is termed the “proper use’’ of the sign-language 
as against its improper use or its abuse, and it is well shown 
that the abuse of the language comes most from its friends—in 
their excessive or grotesque use of it, in their qualified or luke- 
warm championship of it, or in their ignorance or injudicious- 
ness resulting in a manner of use to arouse prejudice and to 
bring the language into direpute. The writer warns against 
the deterioration of the language, and upon this point he says: 
“The sign-language, like other languages, is subject to rapid 
deterioration at the hands of the ignorant, the injudicious, and 
the careless. But the sign-language runs a far greater risk in 
this respect than other languages, for it has no written or print- 
ed literature to preserve it in its purity.” And he notes the 
several ways in which the language may deteriorate, namely, 
(1) by the introduction of inelegant, though usually expressive, 
signs, corresponding to slang in spoken languages; (2) by the 
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imperfect making of signs, i. e., only half making them, or mak- 
ing them in a careless and slipshod fashion, so that they lose 
nearly all their grace of suggestiveness; (3) by making them 
improperly, so that their original derivation is lost sight of; (4) 
by the accompaniment of facial contortions, and unnecessary 
movements and attitudes of the limbs and body. A protest is 
entered against the spirit of mere toleration of the sign-language 
in some schools and the attitude of apology maintained toward 
it by the authorities. To quote the writer: 

“They say, ‘We do not teach signs.’ Thus what is really a 
most useful auxiliary in the education and happiness of the deaf 
is neglected, forced into the background, treated as the ‘ugly 
duckling’ of the family, and consequently undergoes marked de- 
terioration. They do not teach signs. The signs are left to 
themselves, then. The children learn them spontaneously, the 
younger from the older.......Instead of saying, ‘We do not 
teach signs,’ it would be more creditable if we could say, ‘We 
teach signs; we use every endeavor to secure their correct and 
graceful use by teachers and pupils; and we try to keep them 
under control, that they may not be subjected to the abuse of 
overuse. 

To the end that the sign-language shall be preserved and 
receive proper cultivation, the writer urges that in all schools 
where it is used at all, it be systematically taught to the pupils, 
and that new teachers be trained in its use. This advice if 
followed would be a turning back to the common practices of ten 
and twenty years ago, and we doubt much if the profession at 
large will be persuaded to that, even if thereby the sign-language 
may be perserved for the minor uses to which it may be put. 
While we can not have other than admiration for the loyalty of 
the writer to the sign-language, and respect for his opinions and 
the opinions of those in accord with him as to the value of the 
language for certain purposes, we believe he must himself be 
doubtful upon the main question of the adequacy and utility of 
the sign-language as an educational instrument for use in a 
school for the deaf, for along with his plea for the preservation 
of the language and its cultivation, he delivers himself of the 
following significant expression and warning regarding its use 
in actual school practice. After urging that signs be taught to 
pupils and to new teachers, he says: 
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‘But all this should be accompanied by the warning that 
signs must not be used all the time. Exclude them nearly, or 
entirely, from the classroom. With all the force of moral sua- 
sion and example, diminish their use among the pupils outside 
of the classroom.” 

It may be suggested in passing that the average teacher— 
the type of the great class that must be considered in this con- 
nection—will hardly be able to use moral suasion, or any other 
kind, effectively thus in two directions at the same time, encour- 
aging on the one hand the learning of the sign-language and 
the cultivation of it, and discouraging on the other hand its use 
in actual school work and outside practice. Most teachers are 
so constituted intellectually and morally that they must treat 
the sign-language—considered as an educational factor—either 
as a good thing or as an evil thing, and the same thing at all 
hours of the day and in all departments of the work, for other- 
wise they will not be able to maintain that consistent attitude 
toward it before their pupils necessary to give moral suasion 
when exercised effective force. 

The remainder of the article, is devoted to the question of 
the abuse of the sign-language by its foes. It names the points 
raised against the sign-language by its opponents as follows: 

“1, They are unpleasant to the sight. 

“2. They lack expressiveness, and do not rise to the dig- 
nity of a language. 

“3. They retard, or prevent, proficiency in speech and 
lip-reading. 

“4. They cause ‘mutisms’ and prevent the mastery of En- 
glish.” 

If the counts had been limited to the last two, they would 
have covered all that are seriously made by the foes of the sign- 
language; for but few teachers object to the sign-language be- 
cause it is unpleasant to the sight, and still fewer deny that it 
is a language. However, the main argument is directed to 
meeting the last two points, which it does fairly well. We are 
glad of the argument; and our only regret is that it is not even 
stronger and more convincing, for the sign-language is with 
us as the one easy thing for deaf children to learn, and none 
would welcome it to their aid more than teachers of the deaf— 
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regardless of methods followed—could it be harnessed to any 
really profitable utility. The first of the two chief points made 
against the sign-language, the writer meets thus: 


“Does the sign-language per se retard or prevent profi- 
ciency in speech or lip-reading? Its opponents claim that it 
does, and hence they would abolish it utterly. But I think that 
the case is by no means proved. | am ready to admit that an 
unrestricted use of signs will retard progress in speech and lip- 
reading. But if signs are kept under control, and used for stim- 
ulating ideas and for explanation, it is a question whether the 
additional stimulus that they impart to the mind is not an ad- 
vantage. Some of the best speakers and lip-readers among the 
deaf in America today graduated from schools in which the use 
of signs was permitted.” 


Cases are cited of good speech and lip-reading developed 
notwithstanding a free use of the sign-language. It is indeed 
gratifying that there are such cases and we wish there were 
more, and that they proved more—more than merely the fact 
of good teaching, a kind of teaching fortunately always possible 
no matter what the otherwise unfavorable conditions may be. 

Upon the final count of the indictment relating to the al- 
leged tendency of the sign-language to cause “mutisms” and to 
prevent the mastery of English, the argument is well advanced 
that the poorly taught, whether deaf or not, or if deaf, whether 
taught by signs or without signs, are all alike in this, that they 
use poor English abounding in “mutisms.” The argument on 
this point is as follows: 

“Errors in English, which are common to all who are learn- 
ing the language, are due to lack of familiarity with it. To call 
them ‘mutisms’ in the case of the deaf, and ascribe them to the 
use of signs, is assuming a position that is not supported by 
facts. ‘The errors of the infant just learning to talk, the gram- 
matical errors that cling to hearing children for years, and are 
never entirely overcome by some; the blunders of foreigners 
learning our language; the peculiar errors made by the deaf 
educated in an atmosphere of signs; and the identical errors 
made by the deaf taught orally, entirely without signs, as is 
claimed—all these belong to the same class, though varying in 
degree, and are caused by the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage and the difficulty of mastering its idiom. As good an 
authority as Philip Gilbert Hamerton says that it takes twenty 
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years to learn a forcign language. Is it, then, any marvel or 
reproach that the deaf and foreigners make such errors on short 
acquaintance with English ?” 

A large number of specimens of faulty English written by 
foreigners with small knowledge of the language are given for 
the purpose of proving, as we take it, that poor English and 
“mutisms” are not caused primarily and solely by signs, or 
in other words, that faulty English and “‘mutisms” may exist 
where there is no knowledge of signs. The point as stated is 
undoubtedly proven, but it is wholly negative proof even con- 
ceding that it bears in any way on the main question. The in- 
dictment against signs, it seems to us, still stands—that the use 
of signs hinders, and in many cases prevents, the mastery of 
English, for the use of signs is the non-use of English, and in 
just the measure of this non-use of English it is the non-learn- 
ing of English. 

The remainder of the article is devoted largely to the pre- 
sentation of specimens of composition in which poor oral work 
is brought into comparison with good manual work; and cases 
are cited where pupils have had oral instruction without ap- 
parent benefit, then have received manual instruction making 
more or less progress under it, which as evidence leads the 
writer to say: 

“Such cases as I have cited, all of which have come under 
my personal observation, seem to me to prove conclusively that 
oral environment does not necessarily produce good English, or 
sign environment bad English.” 

The article concludes with a statement showing briefly the 
writer’s exact position upon the question of the sign-language, 
also his attitude toward speech-teaching, and in view of all that 
has been given, it is proper to quote it: 

“My object in writing this article has not been to eulogize 
the sign-language, but to defend it where it needs defense—from 
many of its friends who speak of it and use it carelessly and in- 
judiciously, and from foes who misrepresent it and cast unjust 
aspersions upon it. 


“IT am fully in accord with the opinion of the majority of 
American educators of the deaf, as expressed clearly and con- 
cisely in the oft-quoted Berkeley resolution. I believe that 
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every deaf child should be given opportunity to learn to speak 
and read the lips. I believe in the restriction of the sign-lan- 
guage in all schools to its proper use as an auxiliary. But I 
hold that it is a rank injustice to neglect it and allow it to de- 
teriorate, as is so often done of late years. And, finally, an ex- 
perience of many years among the deaf, both at school and out 
in the world, leads me to affirm that, under proper conditions 
and with proper restrictions, the sign-language adds to, rather 
than detracts from, the intellectual, moral, and social welfare 
of the deaf.” 

“The Wisconsin Round Table,” by Almira I. Hobart of 
Delavan, Wis. This report of a meeting of Wisconsin teachers 
of the deaf held at Milwaukee, Dec. 26-28, tg01, was in its sub- 
stance printed in the February number of the REvIEw. 

The remaining papers of this number are “A Triumph of 
Humanity,” by Paul Denys of Belleville, Canada; “The Battle 
of Methods—a Rejoinder,” by T. A. Walsh of Namur, Belgium; 
“Proposed Summer School for the Training of Articulation 
Teachers,” an announcement by the Committee in charge. No- 
tices of Publications. School Items. Miscellaneous. 








National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 


The March number of this magazine presents the following 
table of contents: “The Possibilities of Alaska,” C. C. George- 
son; “Sarichef’s Atlas, 1826,” Marcus Baker; “Magnetic Survey 
of the United States—with chart, L. A. Bauer; “Sven Hedin in 
Tibet;” “American Progress in Habana”—with illustrations; 
“Cuban Railways,” Albert G. Robinson; “The Storm of Feb- 
ruary 25-28, 1902’—with chart, Alfred J. Henry; “Agriculture 
in Alaska,” Henry Gannett. Geographic Notes. Geographic 
Literature. 

Contents of the April number: “Recent French Explo- 
rations in Africa,’—illustrated, by Charles Rabot; “Proposed 
Surveys in Alaska in 1902,’—with map, by Alfred H. Brooks; 
“Ocean Currents,” by James Page. Geographic Notes. 
Geographic Literature. National Geographic Society. 
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International Reports of Schools for the Deaf. Made to the 
Volta Bureau, January, .go1. Washington, D.C. Gibson 
Bros. 1902. 

This Report, the second of its kind—the first having been 
issued in 1896—is one more object lesson in demonstration of 
the great work that the Volta Bureau, as an institution “for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf,” is do- 
ing in its special field of labor. The Report is, moreover, in 
the elements of intrinsic value that it possesses, another evidence 
of the broad, far seeing wisdom and well directed philanthropy 
that brought the Volta Bureau into being, and that thus made 
this publication, with much other work of equal merit, possible, 
for it could scarcely be imagined such a Report as this before 
us being undertaken and carried to successful issue by any 
other existing agency or institution. 

The world is coming closer together in all its fields of 
thought and labor, and perhaps in no other more rapidly than in 
our own professional field; and we believe that the Volta Bureau 
is, as it has been from its beginning, a most active and potent 
agency to this end. While having its local home, the Bureau is 
peculiarly a world institution in all that it contemplates and in 
all the utilities that it serves, and growing recognition of this 
fact must more and more, as time goes on, make it the accepted 
world agency and clearing house through which many minds and 
many interests may in the coming years unitedly labor in the 
economical and rapid advancement of our professional work 
along its best and most acceptable lines. 

The “International Reports of Schools for the Deaf” will do 
much to direct attention to the world work the Volta Bureau is 
doing, and to win recognition of it in all quarters, thus bringing 
to it larger and heartier codperation, and rendering it thereby 
increasingly effective of its aims and purposes. 

Coming to the Report itself, it is a document of fifty-six 
8 vo. pages of closely printed matter. It is alphabetical in its 
arrangement, first by continents, second by countries, third by 
states, forrth by cities, and finally, as in London, by local dis- 
tricts and streets. Every known school for the deaf in the world 
has thus its place, and can be found by turning to it, with the 
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detail of facts of chief importance relating to it. Thus are given 
the location of a school—its country, state, county, city, street, 
number; its corporate title or name; the date when it was 
founded or opened; by whom or by what agency founded; the 
name of its executive officer; its character—private, public, 
boarding, or day-school; the method—oral, manual, or com- 
bined; the number of teachers employed; the number of pupils 
congenitally deaf; the number of pupils with some hearing pow- 
er; and the total number of pupils in attendance. Closely fol- 
lowing these details, given in tabular form, are notes relating 
additional facts and details of the schools of much value and in- 
terest, and they contribute greatly to the usefulness of the Re- 
port in all cases where information is required regarding for- 
eign or little known schools. 

The total number of schools in the world, as reported, is 
645, Europe leading with 450, and North America coming sec- 
ond with 135; the numbers of teachers and pupils bear about 
the same proportion, there being in Europe 3,152 teachers and 
25,821 pupils, and in North America 1,489 teachers and 11,760 
pupils. 

The following is the summary table of the Reports, show- 
ing totals by continents. The initials in the table, S. H. P., 
mean that the pupils recorded in the column have some hearing 
power: 








| PUPILs 
Continents Schools Teachers 


| Congenital 8. H. P. | Totals 

















BOA. ices eee me fe 16 56 23 CO 127 
NE oc ees co geen crac 18 47 190 | 40 | 45: 
PC, 22 46 196 | 4, | 332 
MN: kx eis whcawe een 450 8,152 | 9,684 4,226 | 25,821 
North America ....... | 185 1,489 | 3,773 1,607 11,760 
South America ...... es 7 34 135 22 229 

"BOC ...06-5: --| 645 4,734 14.03 5,963 38.722 


No summary is given showing classification of schools and 
pupils with regard to methods of instruction employed, and as 
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that is a matter of interest, we have gone over the tables and 
the counts give the following figures: 


METHODS. SCHOOLS. PuPILs. 
WRI reso a tactucacsee eis aon een ee eee biscemnigeled 386 21,518 
CUMIN so. csS0skas become eon nws Slats a RUST Rn Ee Cae er 89 9,532 
Oral MOG MONA) .6.55 666k osc ceceeese vas pietecaiigzetsl drevanne 26 2,774 
PEE RCE UE tetera ne ere ae ee PON ett eat trenntry meee 21 829 
REIN oc- cote sce era aislereia's weston Brat viene teeter aS 7 159 
NINO issn) 555 sae wie let Protas ie aire Serene coo lon 5 146 
RINPMR i osee0o 4 siaincs) <syors sie oli aty ru. e/a wate a ais i aiaua sieve oletareierats oo € 42 
NE Aare ec Sie Wren ah ca ancneaE Ieee oes 3 585 
MAMA TEAIDNOUEU Ko.c.5.3 x55 ower ass Senne Senge a watients 2 200 
MERINO 60s Cis Ss octhornwe Reese new asa edoenes 2 125 
ORS ABG IBOCISIOLEY oo 5 5 c605 tS asta ics ner ewenetexes 2 129 
WiTAIND ONG GAOUTIOIEY «oo. 0 ii0es sccccreewcdeseovess oe 142 
WUE ore craic ei Res isis.s 4 aieloe see seat. 4 Giada Roaiecielere-s ve 195 
RRR 3556 s55h s cow ce Semen ee waren ess icone i 89 
PRN WU IRE oo oa co's sisikch cb aew we sakeaassoreeees 1 137 
Manual, Combined, GHG Oral ......5 600 ssswesc. scene oe 174 
CSA RRION ian osseenee esauws na wokeeeewes ee ae 19 
Teer re eT ee Te ere ee ee 2 2 99 
BAN os Saath sis wie artes Rn TINE cto eins 1 525 
PA BN coe cesses ce eee Renin anal teense 1 326 
WSTRGOUIRE 4 .-5.o5 so <isscieie & aiereieore Ser eee See 80 
NITION oo Ske a hs odd sawenoe eats Meivek shee 1 87 


1Schools are counted as Oral which are returned as Oral, Oral pure, 
Pure oral, Lautsprache or Deutsche methode, and Reine Lautsprache. 


The Reports will, we understand, be widely circulated, and 
when sent to schools will be accompanied by a circular letter 
in the vernacular known to be familiar to recipients, embracing 
the English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, and Swedish languages. The future policy of the 
Volta Bureau with regard to these “Reports” is given by the 
Superintendent, Mr. John Hitz, in the circular letter as follows: 


“We propose to issue these Reports, consisting of a com- 
plete list of all known Schools for the Deaf, hereafter, decen- 
nially, and trust that you will be pleased to codperate with this 

3ureau in rendering, so far as your school is concerned, the 
Report for 1910 as complete as possible. Blank schedules for 
the purpose will be mailed to you early that year.” 




















EDITORIAL. 


We but express as we believe a general re- 
gret for the necessity that exists for the 
abandonment for the present of the project 
for a Summer School of training for teachers of the deaf. From 
all evidence coming to us, the desire for such a school is wide 
spread and earnest, not a few letters received—aside from 
those making application for admission to the school—showing 
interest that was unmistakable and a desire for the school that 
will be satisfied only in its actual establishment. Thus, while 
the number of bona fide applications received was not suffi- 
cient to warrant the Committee in proceeding with arrange- 
ments for the school as planned for the coming summer, the 
correspondence had upon the subject was, in its amount and 
character, such as to give not only great encouragement, but 
to make it almost a matter of duty on the part of the Board to 
keep the project still in view and to take measures to bring it 
finally to a successful issue. The correspondence gave to the 
Committee much information, and this, with the further study 
that can now be had of the conditions, makes possible modi- 
fication of the plan upon lines to render it not only more practi- 
cable in its details, but also more generally acceptable to those 
it is designed to benefit. 

Of course what may be done is now a question for the 
future and for the Board in its discretion to determine, but 
as the necessity for a Summer School for teachers of the deaf 
has been felt to exist, this necessity will, as the years pass and 
the work enlarges, not grow less, but rather greater and to an 
extent, as we believe, to force the question to early issue and 
to some very practical solution. 

The report of the Committee on the Summer School, 


The Summer School 
Postponement 
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through its Chairman, to the President of the Association, rec- 
ommending the postponement of the Summer School, and the 
announcement of the postponement by the President, of both 
the Summer Meeting and the Summer School, are given else- 
where. We direct attention to these, and especially to the re- 
port of the Summer School Committee as suggesting the lines 
which future action relating to the project may be expected to 
follow. 





The Passing of Apropos of the discussion of the sign 
the Sign-Method method and its existence or non-existence in 

the systems of instruction practiced in the 
schools of this country, the quotations from the early Hartford 
School Reports relating to signs and their uses, as given in this 
number in “Historical Notes,’ assume new and peculiar inter- 
est. That the sign method was used in the early days of our 
American schools, and that it was believed in with a species of 
faith amounting almost to religious conviction, are abundantly 
manifest. It was evidently in the early day the one method 
underlying all other methods, and the chief and indispensable 
part of them all. As such it was made the subject of much 
thought and study by able teachers using it, and their effort to 
develop and improve it brought it, it may be conceded, in time 
to a relatively high state of perfection and efficiency. 

There is every reason to believe that the sign method prac- 
ticed by the early teachers prevailed for many years, not only 
in the parent Hartford school, but also and naturally in all the 
other schools of the country. The writer’s own experience as 
a teacher is confirmatory of this, for in our entrance upon the 
work—only a little more than a score of years ago—it was our 
principal recommendation and chief qualification, our life-long 
familiarity with signs; and from the beginning we were system- 
atically and thoroughly trained in the sign method of instruc- 
tion by a master of it, and we studied it, practiced it, and de- 
fended it upon occasion, through all the early years of our 
teaching experience with hardly a thought that there was any 
other method of educating the deaf worthy the name. But 
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while we know when the sign method of instructing the deaf 
ceased to exist in our own experience and practice—we do 
know this almost to a day—the question arises, just when did 
it pass entirely out of use from all the schools for the deaf in 
the country. This is a question of historical interest, not to 
say importance, and it should have answer if answer can be 
given. Was it at the famous Indianapolis Convention (1870), 
when the sign method was the subject of chiefest consideration 
and bitterest contention ? Or sixteen years later, at the Cali- 
fornia Convention, when the oft-quoted resolutions in favor of 
giving every deaf child opportunity to learn to speak, were 
passed ? Or at the New York Convention (1890), when the 
illustrious and lamented Dr. Peet exploited once again his in- 
genious signs-spelling-speaking-writing system, with all its 
factors in simultaneous operation; and at which Convention the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was organized by a handful of its members? Or was 
it at the Chicago World’s Congress (1893), when a paper by a 
Superintendent still at the head of a large school, upon methods 
of using the sign-language in the school-room, was listened to 
with attention and interest? Or was it when, in 1894, the Penn- 
sylvania Institution abandoned the sign method in its manual 
department, and—the first school in the country after the 
Rochester School to do so—adopted the manual alphabet 
method in its place? Or has it been sometime in the recent 
half dozen years, when—with no proclamation, no demonstra- 
tion, the schools still practicing the sign method have, as with 
one common impulse, taken the step forward and put the meth- 
od aside and abandoned it ? 

Some changes, even great ones oftentimes, come on so 
slowly, working the while so quietly and insidiously to their 
end, that they are completed before we know or realize it, and 
pronouncement of their completion comes, when made, of 
necessity unexpectedly, and usually with a jar that startles. 
And this has been the effect of the pronouncement recently 
inade by high authority, in the course of argument, that “the 
sign method does not exist in this country nor any other.” We 
are little disposed to question the truth of the pronouncement 
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thus made; some have done so, but it is possible they only pro- 
claim in their questioning a belated awakening. For our own 
part we hope the pronouncement is literally and exactly true, 
that the sign method of instruction no longer exists anywhere 
nor is practiced in any school for the deaf in the world. It is 
surely a consummation devoutly to be wished, and, if it be a 
consummation actually arrived and accomplished, there is 
indeed cause for rejoicing. 

But the question recurs as to the time of the change, or 
of its completion, the time of the actual passage into non-exist- 
ence of this method that has known the work of the instruction 
of the deaf so long, serving, it must be conceded, always faith- 
fully if not well. We would not raise a monument to the sign 
method, for it is hardly worthy that honor, but in the interest of 
historical accuracy, and in all seriousness be it added, we should 
have recorded for preservation and future use the exact and 
undisputed date of its demise. The question then is, just when 
did the sign method cease to exist? 





We have almost ceased to wonder at any- 
thing Helen Keller attempts, and _ hardly 
more at anything she accomplishes. If she 
has not genius—we are not yet ready to admit this, nor to deny 
it—she certainly has those other elements of character and of 
power that, possessed, ever make for greatness and lead to 
worthy achievement. The remarkable thing is no longer her 
mentality, nor any one of her many accomplishments: these 
have come to be a matter of course. But it is, and will remain 
to the end, the wonderful fact, that all of knowledge, of devel- 
opment, and of culture, and these severally in no small meas- 
ure, have come to this brave spirit, this joyous healthy mental- 
ity, solely through her one remaining learning sense—and that 
the poorest of them all—the sense of touch. The story of a 
life, shut out from all sight and sound impressions and experi- 
ences, and yet that has found through feeling free avenue 
and expression in terms that the hearing and seeing world 
understands, will possess almost the elements of novelty and 


Helen Keller’s 
Own Story 
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interest that it would have were it penned by an inhabitant of 
another sphere. And such is indeed “The Story of my Life,” 
as written by Helen Keller for the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
now appearing serially in that publication, beginning with the 
April number before us. 

The editor of the publication gives in his foreword, a brief 
description of Helen’s method of composition. He says: 

“As the feat may seem almost incredible, it may be in order 
to say at the beginning that every word of this story as printed 
in the Journal has actually been written by Helen Keller her- 
self—not dictated, but first written in “Braille” (raised points); 
then transferred to the typewriter by the wonderful girl herself; 
next read to her by means of the fingers; corrected; then read 
again to her, and in the proof finally read to her once more. It 
is the editor’s hope to be able to publish at the conclusion of 
Miss Keller’s own story a supplementary article by one of her 
friends, explaining in detail, exactly how this marvelous work 
was done.” 

Space does not permit review of the story in al! its inci- 
dents and details, but teachers will be especially interested in 
the particular incident that it seems was most determinative in 
bringing Helen under proper educational conditions and in- 
fluences, and interested, moreover, in knowing the important 
part Dr. Bell played in the matter. It was after or during a 
visit to a famous oculist in Baltimore, who, uriable to cure the 
child of blindness, advised her father upon his future course. 
But we will allow Helen to tell it in her own words: 

“Doctor Chisholm received us kindly, but could do nothing. 
He said, however, that I could be educated, and advised my 
father to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington, 
who would be able to give him information about schools and 
teachers of deaf or blind children. Therefore, in accordance 
with the Doctor’s suggestion, we went to Washington to see 
Doctor Bell, my father with a sad heart and many misgivings, 
and I wholly unconscious of his anguish, finding pleasure in the 
excitement of moving from place to place. Child as I was, I 
at once felt the tenderness and sympathy which endeared Doc- 
tor Bell to so many hearts, as his wonderful achievements 
enlist their enthusiastic admiration. He held me on his knee 
while I examined his watch, and he made it strike for me. He 
understood my signs, and I knew it and loved him at once. 
But I did not dream that that interview would be the door 
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through which I should pass from darkness into light, from 
isolation to friendship, companionship, knowledge, love. 

“Doctor Bell advised my father to write to the principal 
of the Perkins Institution, in Boston, the scene of Doctor 
Howe’s great labors for the blind, and ask him if he had a 
teacher competent to begin my education. This my father did 
immediately, and in a few weeks there came a kind letter from 
Mr. Anagnos with the comforting assurance that a teacher. had 
been found. This was in the summer of 1886. But Miss Sulli- 
van did not arrive until the following March. 

“Then I came up out of Egypt and stood before Sinai, and 
a power divine touched my spirit and gave it sight, so that I 
beheld many wonders. And from the sacred mountain I heard 
a voice which said, ‘Knowledge is love and light and vision.’ ” 

Helen’s story of her life will be continued, as we under- 
stand, in the several numbers of the Journal through the sum- 


mer. 





THE DEAF-BLIND NOW AT SCHOOL 
In response to a request to Mr. Wm. Wade of Oakmont, 
Penn., he sends us the following complete list of deaf-blind per- 
sons now under instruction at various schools in this country. 
There are thirty names in the list, and each name means a vol- 
ume as we read in it its own special story of the translation of 
a human soul from the earth of physical and mental darkness 
to a heaven of intellectual and spiritual light. It is indeed a 
noble list as showing what this generation is doing toward dis- 
charging its full duty to children of all classes and in all con- 
ditions in giving them education, a duty moreover, it is need- 
less to say, that former generations have in this special part al- 
most wholly neglected. 
At Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston: 
Edith M. Thomas, W. Elizabeth Robin, Thomas 
Stringer, Cora A. Crocker, Marian Rostron. 
At the New York Institution for the Deaf at Fanwood: 
Stanley Robinson, Katie M. M’Girr, Orris Benson, 
Catherine Pedersen. 
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At the Ohio Institution for the Deaf at Columbus: 
Leslie F. Oren, Carrie Lorna Self, John Porter Riley, 
Frances May Riley. 

At the Illinois Institution for the Blind at Jacksonville: 
Jessie Stewart, Emma Kubieck. 

At the South Dakota School for the Blind at Gary: 
Linnie Haguewood. 

At the Virginia Institution for the Deaf and the Blind at 
Staunton: 

Nora Horton, Terry Crocket Cox. 

At the Mississippi Institution for the Deaf at Jackson: 
Maud Scott, Loca Pate. 

At the Colorado Institution for the Deaf and the Blind at 
Colorado Springs: 

Lottie Sullivan, Ralph Woodin. | 

At the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind: 
Maggie Castor. 

At the Louisiana Institution for the Deaf at Baton Rouge: 
Louis Daron. 

At the North Carolina Institution for the Blind at Raleigh: 
Beulah Templeton. 

At the Wisconsin School for the Deaf at Delavan: 

Eva Halliday. 

At the Texas School for the Deaf at Austin: 
Ruby Rice, Edgar Korte, Addilee Pruitt. 

At Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Helen A. Keller. 





The sad news comes of the death at her late home in Madi- 
son, Indiana, of Miss Cornelia S. Goode. Miss Goode was a 
most earnest and successful teacher, and a woman of high 
Christian character, and her death is a distinct loss to the work. 
She was widely known, having taught successively in the In- 
diana, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, California, and Wisconsin In- 
stitutions. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTION BUILDING 
BURNED. 


The main building of the Mississippi Institution for the 
Deaf at Jackson, was burned to the ground on March 18th, 
Fortunately the fire occurred in the day time and no lives were 
lost, all of the 150 children being safely removed. The fire 
originated immediately over the hospital in which there were 
at the time six or eight pupils sick in bed. Ina space of time 
less than two minutes after the last child was removed, that 
part of the building fell in, consuming the beds on which the 
children had been lying. The loss was $40,000; insured for 
$15,000. The small loss itself indicates the character of the 
building destroyed, and it may be felt that the burning was 
really no great calamity. At any rate it insures to our Mississ- 
ippi co-laborers a new building, the one thing they have been 
hoping and praying for these many years. Two years ago 
the prospect was so favorable of a new building, that plans 
were drawn and published showing an admirably arranged 
structure to cost $200,000, but it proved a veritable “castle in 
the air’ for our patient friends living in the ancient ram- 
shackle, for the Legislature at the last, through some slip, 
failed to make the necessary appropriation. The old plans will 
now no doubt be brought to the light, and the fine building that 
they contemplate will soon be under way. 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
DEPARTMENT XVI OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of Department XVI of the 
National Educational Association met in business session at 
the Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Friday afternoon, March 14, 
1902. All the members of the Committee were present, name- 
ly, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, President, Mr. E. E. Allen, 
Vice-President, “Mr. E. A. Gruver, Secretary. Dr. Bell pre- 
sided. Mr. F. W. Booth, editor of the AssociATION REVIEW, 
was present and took part in the deliberations. After several 
hours of discussion relative to the subject of re-organization, 
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the Committee adjourned to meet Saturday, March 22, at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa., to 
further consider the question of re-organization, and the ques- 
tion of the programme for the Department at the meeting of 
the National Educational Association to be held in Minneapolis 
in July. 

The Committee met according to arrangement at Over- 
brook, Saturday afternoon, March 22. All the members were 
present, also Mr. F. W. Booth, and Mr. William Wait of the 
New York Institution for the Blind, by special invitation of the 
Committee. Dr. Bell presided. 

The Committee approved the resolution offered by Dr. A. 
L. E. Crouter, passed at the business meeting of the Depart- 
ment at Charleston, S. C., in 1900: “That for purposes of 
meeting we come together as one body, and that hereafter at 
each meeting the sub-departments for the deaf, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded be considered as a whole and not separately 
as is now the case.” 

The Secretary then read the motion of. Dr. J. C. Gordon 
passed at the business meeting of the Department at Detroit, 
Mich., in 1901, as follows: “That the report of the Committee 
on re-organization be referred to the Executive Committee, 
consisting of the officers-elect for the ensuing year, to report 
at the next meeting of the Department, and that the same 
Committee prepare a programme for the next meeting.” 

Mr. E. E. Allen then read the report on re-organization 
offered to the Department at Detroit in 1901, and which was 
referred to the Committee, as follows: 

“The Section shall meet as one body and not as three sep- 
arate bodies, as has been the case. 

“It shall hold its meetings as closely associated in place as 
may be with the general meetings. 

“Its officers shall occasionally make an effort to get a 
paper on some phase of special education into the general 
meetings of the Association. 

“A serious effort shall be made to get at least one such 
paper into some section or department of the National Educa- 
tional Association other than Section XVI. 

“Encouragement shall always be given to having in the 
Section meetings papers and discussions by those not directly 
connected with the work of special education. 
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“Exhibitions of the work of special schools or pupils had 
in connection with any meeting of Section XVI, shall be edu- 
cational in character and of high standard, or, if sporadic, shall 
be particularly illustrative of one or more papers presented at 
the same meeting. When possible and practical, exhibits of 
the work of special schools shall be placed side by side with 
similar educational exhibits from other kinds of schools. 
Papers and discussions coming before Section XVI shall be 
general in treatment, or of such character as to be interesting 
and instructive to teachers in general; to that end, therefore, 
all controversy over special methods and systems shall be out 
of order and as such dispensed with.” 

After due consideration, the Committee approved the 
suggestions contained in Mr. Allen’s report, and begs to make 
the following recommendations: 


1. The name of the Department shall be, Department of 
Special Education—relating to children demanding special means of 
instruction. 4 

2. The object of this Department shall be to bring per- 
sons engaged in the education of .children requiring special 
methods of instruction into contact and affiliation with teachers 
in general, for the interchange of ideas for mutual benefit. 

3. All communications shall be non-technical in charac- 
ter for the purpose of securing an interchange of ideas between 
those engaged in general and those engaged in special educa- 
tion. 

4. To secure from specialists papers of general interest 
for presentation to the general Convention or its Sections. 

5. To secure from prominent educators the presentation 
of papers before this Department. 

6. All matters to be presented at any meeting shall be 
approved in advance by the Executive Committee. 


The chair appointed Mr. Allen to secure the co-operation 
of the teachers of the blind in making an interesting pro- 
gramme for the meeting in Minneapolis, and Mr. Gruver to 
secure papers from the teachers of the deaf, and agreed himself 
to do what he could to secure interesting papers from general 
educators for Department XVI and to represent the Depart- 
ment at the meeting of the general Convention. 

It was also agreed to invite the officers of the several In- 
stitutions at Faribault, Minn., to constitute a local committee 


on arrangements. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF THE SUMMER MEETING AND 
THE PROPOSED SUMMER SCHOOL. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf: 

A sufficient number of applications for admission to the 
proposed Summer School not having been received by the 
Committee in charge to warrant the opening of the School 
upon the plan outlined in the published notice in the February 
number of the Review and the March number of the Annals, 
the Board of Directors of the Association hesitate to assume 
the responsibility of opening the School with the resources now 
at their command, and therefore have decided it advisable to 
postpone the project until another year, thus giving them- 
selves ample time to provide ways and means to carry out their 
plans upon a more liberal basis than was contemplated the 
present year. 

The Committee in charge of the Summer Meeting, feeling 
that it is highly desirable that the Summer Meeting be held in 
conjunction with the proposed Summer School when opened, 
has recommended its postponement also until another year, 
which recommendation the Board has unanimously approved. 

Notice is therefore given to the members of the Associa- 
tion and all others interested, that the Summer Meeting of the 
Association and the Proposed Summer School, announce- 
ments of which were made for the coming summer as men- 
tioned above, are hereby postponed until another year. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
President of the Association. 





REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 


President American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 


My dear Sir:—In behalf of the Committee on the Proposed 
Snmmer School of Articulation, I beg to report that there have 
been received to date but nine bona fide applications for 
membership in the proposed classes of work. As this number 
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falls very far short of the number (25) fixed by the Board at 
their meeting in Washington in January, as necessary for the 
successful opening of the school, I would suggest the advis- 
ability of postponing all further action until another year when 
the project may be taken up under somewhat changed con- 
ditions. Through correspondence by the General Secretary 
the Committee have learned: 1. That there is a small but 
apparently well grounded demand for the establishment of such 
a school; 2. That the school, if established at all, must be 
operated on more economical lines than was contemplated this 
year; 3. That its location must be a central one, one reason- 
ably accessible to all schools and thoroughly healthful and 
agreeable; and 4. That the training and instruction to be af- 
forded must be of the highest possible character. With these 
conditions well met, there is no reason, in my judgement, why 
the proposed school should not become a pronounced success. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. L. E. Crouter, Chairman, 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
. ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf: 


The Summer Meeting appointed to be held at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., having been postponed, the annual business 
meeting of the Association will be held at the Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, on Wednesday, June 11, at 11 a.m. The date 
and place of meeting have beenfixed by the Board of Directors; 
and the special business will be the election of three Direc- 
tors, to serve for three years, in place of the retiring Directors 
whose term expires in 1902, viz.: Z. F. Westervelt, Sarah 
Fuller, Joseph C. Gordon. 

There will be no literary exercises, but a mere formal busi- 
ness meeting to comply with the Constitution. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution will be offered to increase the mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors. For further particulars ad- 
dress Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, President of the Association. 
; Secretary. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following persons have been elected to membership 
in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. ‘The list includes those elected since the 
last published report to and including March 15, 1go2: 


Alcorn, Larry M. W., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Applewhite, Alice, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Beatty, Mrs. H., 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ontario. 

Bingham, Horace T., College Park, San Jose, Cal. 

Blomkvist, Rektor J., Dofstumskolan, Orebro, Sweden. 

Bosham, Judge Geo. L., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Boyd, Hypatia, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Browne, A. Dana, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Bruhn, Martha, 100 Pearl Gore St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Calhoon, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Camp, Annie R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Carter, Florence, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Clayton Fred A., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Cuadra, Louis E. Sepulveda, Instituto de Ciegos, Carreo Cen- 
tral Santiago, Chili. 

Dahn, Grace, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. for the Deaf, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Deem, Charles S., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Eastburn, Hugh B., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Erwin, Hugh, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Fagan, Rose A., 772 East 188th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fjortoft, I. A., School for the Deaf, Vibes gade 6, Christiania, 
Norway. 

Fondelius, Gunnar, David Bargaresgata No. 1, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Goldsmith, Rev. Father, Institution for the Deaf, Bombay, 
India. 

Goshorn, Eugenia, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Greene, Grace G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Guinness, Stella S., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Guldberg, F. O., H. Olufsgade 17, Christiania, Norway. 

Hart, Frank, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Harvey, Annie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Hayden, Herbert B., 923 Twentieth St., Rock Island, Illinois. 

Hoffmann, Hugo, Prov. Taubstummanstalt, Ratibor, Germany. 

Hofgaard, E. H., School for the Deaf, Hamar, Norway. 

Humrich, C. P., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Joiner, Enfield, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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Jones, Mabel re Me School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila, © 

Jorgensen, Kand. G., Det kongl. Dovstummeninstitut, Freder- 7 
icia, Norway. 

Kearny, Alfred, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

King, Marian, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Kirkpatrick, Miss A., 916, 144St., Rock Island, Illinois. 

Kyhlberg, Dr. O., Manilla, Stockholm, Sweden, 

LaRue, Ida, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lee, Jane, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

London, Bessie A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Miller, Wm. E., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Newcomer, Waldo, 56 W. Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 

Newlee, Clara Ellen, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Nordin, Mrs. Elizabeth Anrep, Forsstanderinna for Skolhem- 7 
met fdr blinda défstumma, Wenersborg, Sweden. 

Olin, Caroline L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Osterhout, Alice, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Page, John, State House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Pybas, Adelaide H.,School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Roberts, Emma, School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Saunders, Adah, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Steiner, Bernard C., Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Stone, Elizabeth A., Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Thorne, Mrs. R. Edgar, 351 Victoria Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 

Tilson, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Tingley, Elizabeth Scott, Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila. Pa. 

Titze, Gerhard, Dofstumskolan, Karlskrona, Sweden. 

Taylor, Mrs. Jean MecN., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Til. 

Tuttle, Mary W., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

W aldo, E. F., Birmingham, Michigan. ; 

Walther, Eduard, Der Konigl. Taubstummenanstalt, Elsasser — 
Str. 27, Berlin, Germany. 4 

Watzulik, Albin Maria, S— A, Altenburg, Germany. 

Wetzel, J. W., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Wilson, Marti Keene. 435 Clinton Ave., Albany, eX. 

Young, Elizabeth R., Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Young, Mrs. M. C., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 


LirE MEMBER. 


Bell, Mrs. Alexander Melville, 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washing- 
ton, D. €. 





